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Begonias Will Bloom All Winter 


By choosing proper varieties, their flowers may brighten your window for many months 


LOWERING Begonias are a con- 

stant joy to those with a hand for 

growing the ordinary plants. A 
little knowledge of the different varieties 
will enable one to select plants which 
will fill the window with continuous bloom 
throughout the winter. 

For early winter flowering an old 
favorite is Argenteo-guttata, commonly 
called the Trout Begonia. The foliage 
is typical of the Angel Wing varieties, 
with silver spots over:a dark green back- 
ground. Grown in partial shade, the 
eaves will be much lighter in color with 
a red tinge on the back. It is a rather 
tall grower; well grown plants will reach 
a height of about three feet. The flow- 
ers vary in color with the amount of 
sunlight and hang in lovely clusters of 
ivory-white, turning pink as they age. 
This variety often fails to bloom for 
some people; more sunlight in late sum- 
mer is the remedy. It should be eut well 
back after flowering. 

Medora also has spotted leaves which 
are smaller, and grows dwarf. It is a 
charming substitute for the Trout leafed, 
growing compact and requiring no stak- 
ing. Its showy pink blossoms cluster 
around the top of the plant from early 
winter to late spring. Pinching in early 
summer and feeding in late summer will 
help this plant to keep its shape. 

Multiflora rosea, another low growing 
variety, if pinched in early summer, will 
make a bushy, robust plant, with clusters 
of small deep pink flowers hanging from 
the axils of the leaves. Full sun in win- 
ter is best for this Begonia. 

Preusan and its counterpart, Sachsen, 
differ only in the color of the leaves and 
flowers. Preusan has light green foliage 
and pink flowers while Sachsen has 
bronze-green foliage and red-pink blooms. 
Both varieties are bushy, dwarf. plants, 
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with leaves like the Angel Wing types in 
miniature. 


Some Tall Growezs 


Of the tall growing varieties, Washing- 
ton Street, a late bloomer, with clusters 
of white flowers, Rosea gigantea, and 
Vitifolia are nice winter bloomers. Ro- 
sea gigantea is the prize of all, and Viti- 
folia comes not far behind. Both are 
not common but are easy to grow. Roses 
gigantea produces immense clusters of 
rose-red flowers, which bloom at Christ- 
mas. It looks for all the world like an 
over-grown common bedding Wax Be- 
gonia. Vitifolia has large glossy leaves 
which resemble a grape leaf. Its large 
clusters of white blooms are beautiful in 
late winter. 

One of the best early winter bloomers 
is Incarnata, with its coral flowers, which 
grow in lovely pendulant clusters. It is 
a tall weak grower, which needs staking, 
but its fine, feathery blossoms and _ nar- 
row pointed leaves make it worth the 
eare this lanky plant requires. 

Corbeille de Feu is of the same gen- 
eral character and requires the same 
eare. It is a Christmas bloomer and its 
delicate searlet flowers make it especially 
appealing at this season. 

Templini is an attractive plant even 
without blooms, for its large elephant- 
eared leaves are mottled with spots of 
yellow, cream and rose. The shirred 
edges of the leaves also enhance its beau- 
ty. Great clusters of rose-pink flowers 
bloom freely during the late winter. 

Haageana, another popular variety, 





Begonias you may expect to bloom in- 

clude Alleryi (left), soft pinkish white; 

Medora (center) having  silver-spotted 

leaves; and Sachsen (right), bronzy 
leaved 


with its hairy stem and leaves, has light 
pink blooms, which hang in large droop- 
ing clusters. It thrives best with a small 
amount of morning sun, in a northeast 
window, This one is tall. 


A Few Odd Kinds 


Different and unusual is the Bertha 
Von Lothringen variety, with its medium 
size glossy leaves which are curiously 
veined with chocolate color. It blooms 
freely throughout the winter with pink 
blossoms in feathery clusters. 

Rubella is another chocolate-marked be- 
gonia but grows very low and of different 
habit. Its leaves are lobed and on long 
stems which rise from a central root 
much like a Rex Begonia. The pink 
blooms also have long stems rising from 
the center of the plant. 

One of the prettiest leaved Begonias 
of the flowering type is Olbia. This has 
bronze, maple-shaped leaves, which are 
covered with fine white hair. The under- 
side of the leaves is a deep red. Its small 
white flowers top the plant throughout 
the winter. 

Every Begonia lover should possess a 
Nitida, which is one of the few sweet 
scented Begonias. Nitida is a tall grow- 
er, with glossy, medium size leaves and 
blossoms in the winter with sprays of 
small fragrant blooms. Other Begonia 
blooms may have a little sweetness but 
Nitida is really fragrant! 


Flowering Types Need Some Shade 


Flowering Begonias should be grown 
in partial shade. An east or west win- 
dow is best. A little sun in winter brings 
better and fuller flowers. One of the 
joys in growing flowering types is that 
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Coralline Lucerne is one of our oldest Begonia favorites which has not yet been 


displaced by any of 


they do not require a large amount of 
space. By arranging the taller growing 
types in the background, such as Inear- 
nata, Washington Street, Templini, and 
Rosea gigantea and the dwarf growing 
types, Corbeille de Feu and Medora 
in the foreground, many plants can be 
raised in one window. 

If cramped for space it is perhaps 
best not to attempt to grow the larger 
varieties such as Haageana, Rosea gigan- 
tea, and Vitifolia. Medora, Preusan, Ar- 
genteo-guttata and Jennie May are smaller 
growing. Houghtoni is much like Haa- 
geana having the same texture of leaf 
and the same type of white hairy blooms, 
but is a dwarf plant and may be grown 
where space is lacking. 


One can always find room for the 
hanging varieties, Seandens alba and 
Foliosa. Both of these bloom in the 


winter but the flowers are unusually in- 
significant. Seandens alba is much like 
an Ivy with small waxed oval leaves. 
Bunches of white bloom hang from the 
ends of the vine in late winter. 


The Begonia’s Needs 


In the general care of Begonias, leaf 
mold and moisture cannot be stressed too 
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the new hybrids 


highly. When repotting always use 
plenty of leaf mold with a little sand, 
cow manure and good garden loam. Be- 
gonias should always be kept. on the wet 
side and in partial shade. If you are 
in the habit of neglecting to water your 
plants it may be wise to set the plants 
in a saucer lined with sphagnum or peat 
moss which will retain the moisture. Feed- 
ing should be practiced at regular inter- 
vals. About four feedings during the 
winter with a good repotting in the spring 
is the procedure followed by those who 
have suecess with Begonias. At the time 
of repotting the plant should be cut well 
back so that new growth will be en- 
couraged during the summer months. Do 
not be afraid to give your plants a real 
trimming at that time. 

Insects on Begonias are few if any, 
which may be the reason why Begonias 
are an all-round house plant. Oceasion- 
ally an attack of mite or mealy bugs if 
present on nearby plants may invade the 
Begonia window. However, these may 
be easily combated with the age-old rem- 
edy of washing with a solution of nico- 
tine. Three or four washings with one 
teaspoon of insecticide in a quart of 
water shou'd be sufficient. These wash- 
ings should be made three days apart. 





Dip the plant or spray with a small fly 
sprayer of syringe. 

Mealy bugs are quite persistent and 
you may have to resort to the garden 
hose or kitchen faucet before they make 
their surrender. There is nothing like a 
strong spray of good clean water for any 
kind of insect. 

Begonias, with their diversity of bloom 
and foliage, deserve first place in your 
window garden this winter. If you will 
make the acquaintance of a few new kinds 
this year, your window gardening will be 
much more fascinating. 


Begonia Notes from the Coast 
Eva KENWORTHY GRAY 
ANY people have Begonias which 
they know only as the Wax, 
Star, Beetsteak, and Angel 
Wing. The plants sueceed and they are 
happy with them. But when their botan- 
ical names are learned, these tried and 
true house plants become the center of 
a new hobby—Begonia collecting. 

So let’s first of all get the names of 
some common kinds straight. 

For instanee, the Wax Begonia is Sem- 
perflorens with many colors ranging from 
a pure white through shades of pink and 
red. It is the easiest to grow which, of 
course, is something not to be overlooked 
by a busy housewife. The Beafsteak Be- 
gonia is called Feasti. It was named for 
a grower named Feast. That makes it 
easy to remember. The Star is usually 
identified as Sunderbrucki. It is sup- 
posed to be of garden origin from a plant 
grown in Mexico. 

The Angel Wing is something else 
again. It is a tall eane variety that looks 
like the pictured wing of an angel with 
high point and tapering at the end. There 
are sO many varieties now grown from 
the original Angel Wing type that many 
of them have been designated by names 
which refer to the different colors and 
introducers. We now speak of the Ru- 
bras which are in shades of red, pink and 
even white. Being very strong. hardy 
growers these are justly popular. 

Interest in Begonias is international. 
They are found in many places in the 
United States and Europe. At Kew Gar- 
dens in London, England, they are grown 
in great variety, gathered from many 
countries. We have looked to them to 
identify those that have been imported 
to this country. France also has prop 
agated and sent out many new hybrids. 
Their oldest known one, still popular over 
here, is Coralline Lueerne. There are 
other hybrids of the same type, but none 
has ever taken its place. 


New Varieties of Note 


Of late years, as the Begonia fad has 
spread, there has been much hybridizing 
in this country. Every year new seed- 
lings are introduced to the delight of 
Begonia fans. For instance, from Hera- 
cleifolia has sprung, besides Sunder- 
brucki, the varieties of Nigricans, Indian 
Ricinafolia, Nine Point, Grayola, Idealia, 
and other seedlings. 

From Feasti, we have Bunchi and Con 
chaefolia, all with thick heavy round 

(Continued on page 464) 
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Begonias open the indoor season—A Potato is news—Preco- 





Weathervane 


cious Hyacinths—Three great men—Little ideas from shows 


HE wind has not always been in 

the right direction this past summer. 

It has been too dry; rain has come 
in floods; Marigolds went all to foliage; 
Tuberous Begonias leaf spotted beyond 
recovery. These and many other ills have 
been topics of discussion among gar- 
deners, the theme changing with the sec- 
tion of the country. But has it been so 
bad? After all, what’s good for one 
plant is bad for another, and vice versa. 
For one thing, the heavy rains in many 
places this season ean be eredited with 
keeping lawns green and with restoring 
to better health our trees, shrubs and 
evergreens. 


ITH the outdoor garden season fast 

slipping behind us most of you will 
turn your attention to indoor plants. 
People who have equipped themselves 
with greenhouses are on the threshhold 
of an all-winter adventure. <A few of 
the Orchids Dr. Yarian writes about may 
be their objective. But for most of us, 
our windows, facing whichever way they 
may, will be our garden world during the 
coming months. For your star _ per- 
formers we have selected, this month, 
Begonias. 

No genus has contributed more endur- 
ing indoor plants than the Begonia. Some 
have come down to us through centuries 
of culture. Others are barely old enough 
to be known outside the hybridizer’s 
greenhouse. There are, however, enough 
desirable kinds to meet every taste. No 
window garden would be without at least 
one plant, I’m sure, if everyone could 
see (as I did recently) the amazing col- 
lection that Ernest K. Logee and his 
sister have made. He has chosen flower- 
ing kinds that bloom in winter for the 
subject of his article this month. 


OTATOES seldom make news unless 

they are the object of an AAA regula- 
tion refused by farmers. However, a new 
variety, Chippewa, may make history if 
the forecasts of some experts are correct. 
It will replace Green Mountain, they say. 

It is disturbing to think that a potato 
which has been a favorite so long may 
soon be a back number. But Green 
Mountain is susceptible to various mosaic 
diseases which cannot be controlled by 
spraying or seed treatment, whereas Chip- 
pewa is very resistant. Furthermore, it 
makes a neat, elliptical tuber which has a 
clean, thin skin and very shallow eves— 
points which appeal to housewives. It 
yields well, is neither early nor late, and 
has been well reported on in eastern and 
midwestern states outside of Maine where 
it originated. 

Chippewa resulted from a_ breeding 
program of the U.S.D.A. at Aroostook 
Farm, Presque Isle, Maine. It was first 
grown in 1923. The variety has already 
won many awards, the last one coming to 
my attention being the blue badge of the 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture 
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given an exhibit at the Cape Cod Horti- 
cultural Society show at Osterville. 


OT many people have tried to force 

the Multiflora Hyacinth indoors. It 
grows as easily as the other kinds and 
has several claims for distinction. The 
bulb, as you get it packed carefully in a 
little box, is not one but a cluster of 
about five bulbs. Each one flowers to give 
a bouquet of dainty blossoms in one pot 
—henee the name “Multiflora.” The flower 
spikes are loose like those of the Roman 
Hyacinth. 

The bulbs are specially grown in Hol- 
land, according to Adrian Frylink, a Long 
Island bulb grower. A normal Hyacinth 
bulb is first drilled through the center 
of the bottom of the bulb just deeply 
enough to destroy the flower bud already 
formed in its heart. After this treatment, 
the mother bulb is replanted for one year 
and instead of making a flower it breaks 
up into a eluster of small bulbs, held 
together by the seales of the old bulb. It 
is then a Maultiflora Hyacinth. 

I have found that one bulb in a five- 
inch pan makes a fine showing. The 
colors are the same as in other Hyacinths. 
In my experience, the white variety is 
especially robust but all are good. The 
slightly higher price per bulb is out- 
weighed by the large number of flower 
spikes, I believe. 


HREE men who spent their lives with 
flowers passed away recently. The 
world will miss their leadership. F. Sehuy- 
ler Mathews, who at 84 died at Plymouth, 


N. H., on August 20, was widely 
known for his wildflower and Nature 


books, among which were “The Fieldbook 
of Wild Birds and Their Musie,” 
“Familiar Life in Field and Forest’? and 
“Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden,” 
reviewed in FLOWER GROWER a year ago 
this issue. 

An able plant hybridizer was lost in 
the passing of Richard Diener in Oxnard, 
Calif., on August 27. He was, perhaps, 
best known for his Petunia varieties, one 
of which, Heliotrope, was illustrated on 








Marshall & Co. Ine. 
Multiflora Hyacinth, mother of many 











Courtesy W. E. 


page 351 of the August issue. He also 
accomplished much in breeding Gladiolus, 
Delphiniums, Amaryllis, Shasta Daisies, 
terberas, and Dahhas. He was an ener- 
getic worker having accomplished most of 
his work in the last ten years. 

The third of note to be lost was 
Darwin M. Andrews who died at his home 
in Boulder, Colo., at the age of 69. His 
life work of plant breeding and plant col- 
lecting is presented elsewhere in this issue. 
This story is typical of scores of plants- 
men who are working tirelessly and 
obscurely throughout America today. 


ISITS to flower shows may always 

yield a few helpful tips. Some that I 
jotted down recently follow. The foliage 
of Plantainlilies combines remarkably well 
with Gladiolus in a large arrangement. 
The heavy spikes seem to need the sta- 
bility of broad leaves. A container in 
which to hide bottles and other ugly 
receptacles often seen at flower shows may 
be made of thin wall board. This con- 
tainer, nailed and cleated inside, should 
be just a little larger than the bottle and 
deep enough to hide it. Painted dull 
black, it is not conspicuous. Edueational 
displays—charts, demonstrations, paint- 
ings—all have a definite place in shows. 
Let’s have more of them. 


LL the advance information I have 

on hardy Chrysanthemums this year 
points toward a reversal of last year’s 
disappointing season. The plants have 
grown vigorously and a_ good-display 
seems assured. The extensive plantings 
at many of the colleges, botanical gar- 
dens, nurseries and public parks lure 
flower lovers to make their last pilgrim- 
ages of the season. There are many such 
noteworthy displays that deserve your at- 
tention now—at Bristol Nurseries, Bris- 
tol, Conn., Dreer’s, Riverton, N. J., and 
Swarthmore College, Media, Pa., to name 
afew. The Chrysanthemum comes when 
no other flower can rival its brilliance in 
the garden. It makes the autumn exhi- 
bitions the spectacles they are. Fall As- 
ters, though abundant, merely comple- 


ment the Chrysanthemum colors. You 
may have to go a long ways to see 
“Mums” this year although I wish the 


show might be in your own garden. If 
it isn’t, now’s the time to check varieties 
to grow next year. 


HE price of “Peonies,” the manual of 

the American Peony Society, has been 
reduced to $2.25, delivered, according to 
a report from the secretary, F. W. Christ- 
man of Northbrook, Ill. This will be good 
news to those who have not yet added 
this invaluable reference book to their 
libraries. 
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J. Horace McFarland photos 


Lustrous deep yellow Azalea Louise Hunnewell planted with terra-cotta colored 


Tulip Panorama makes a bright combination. 


Try it 


The Season’s Successes 


ROBERT C. MONCURE, (Va.) 


HERE is satisfaction in reealling, 
at the end of the season, the sue- 
cesses of last spring when bloom in 
gardens in this seetion was more lavish 
than usual. Tulips and Azaleas flour- 
ished; Grape Hyacinths and Roses offered 
surprises. And this was despite the 
vagaries of an extremely early spring, 
with first dry weather and then rain. 
As one flower followed another, I made 
note of many pleasing and enjoyable 
combinations in my garden which I will 
review for the benefit of those who may 
be revamping their gardens now and add- 
ing new material. One especially bright 
group, in partial shade was the terra- 
cotta Breeder Tulip, Panorama (Fairy), 
having as a background a border of that 
lustrous deep yellow hardy Azalea, Louise 
Hunnewell, it in turn being planted 
against the green background of hardy 
shrubs and evergreens. This has proved 
the most adaptable of all yellow Azaleas 
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to the heavy clay of my garden (with 
which is incorporated peat moss), and is 
easily established with B&B (balled and 
burlapped) specimens. Louise Hunne- 
well, incidentally, is reputed to be a 
hybrid between A. mollis and A. japonica. 


Azalea discoveries: Two distinctive 
new hybrid Azaleas are Conemaugh, a 
tall, leggy but beautiful early blooming 
deciduous hybrid between Rhododendron 
racemosum and R. mucronulatum with 
large violet-rose blossoms the first week 
in April in this vicinity; and Conestoga, 
a dwarf hybrid of native R. carolinianum 
and the Asiatic R. racemosum, producing 
rose flowers in profusion later in the 
spring. Conemaugh is more suitable for 
shrub border and wild garden while 
Conestoga is an admirable addition to the 
rock garden. Both are originations of 
that well known hybridizer, Joseph B. 
Gable, and are a distinet addition to our 
spring flowering shrubs. 


Each year I anticipate with the great- 
est of pleasure the beautiful blue of our 
native Crested Iris, 1. eristata, which I 
have found to be an exeellent ground 
eover for shady, well drained slopes, 
growing equally well in heavy and more 
friable soils, but requiring division about 
onee in four years. It increases rapidly 
and makes itself thoroughly at home in 
the slightly acid clay soil of my wild 
garden. In my experience transplanting 
is best done in early August, at which 
time I incorporate some peat moss with 
the soil and give the newly planted 
rhizomes a thorough watering. 

Another Iris which is also adaptable 
to a variety of locations in shady gardens 
is I. graminea, a grass-like European 
species with the delightful fragrance of 
ripe apricots, which has reddish violet 
flowers suitable for small arrangements of 
cut flowers. The form of the flowers re- 
minds me of I. reticulata but in no way 
is it related to that bulbous Iris. It is 
an exeellent plant for semi-shade in the 
rock garden in rich soil, good drainage 
but ample moisture and thriving on woods 
earth and acid conditions but also appar- 
ently performing well in a variety of 
soils, except those containing excessive 
lime. It is one Iris of which I cannot 
seemingly possess too many. It blooms 
regularly every year for two wecks, be- 
ginning about May 10. 


First choice in Phlox: Phlox Camla 
again produced a superb show of bloom, 
completely hiding the foliage with its 
large pure pink flowers offset by slight 
dots of darker shade in the center. In 
my opinion it is without doubt the most 
beautiful of all creeping Phlox (of which 
I have grown some 25 varieties, except 
the species from western North America). 
It apparently prefers an acid soil and 
thrives in heavy soil in either sun or par- 
tial shade, and has the added advantage 
of blooming a second time in the fall. 
If I were limited to one creeping Phlox 
it would unquestionably be this one, which 
same originally from the garden of Mr. 





Princess van Orange is midway between 
a shrub and a pillar Rose. Though small 
flowered, it’s brilliant 
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F. W. Millard, Camla, East Grinstead, 


England. 


Fragrant Grape MHyacinths: Three 
Grape Hyacinths grown for the first time 
this year can be highly recommended for 
their fragrance, if not for their beauty of 
blossom. They are Muscari moschatum, 
M. moschatum flavum, and M. moschatum 
major. The first is greyish purple, and 
the second and third are purple fading to 
pale yellow and reaching a height of six 
to eight inches. A friend of mine had six 
in a large garden of several acres and the 
fragrance was so intense that he thought 
a large Magnolia must be in bloom until 
he found the Grape Hyacinths. Another 
distinctive variety of greater beauty is 
M. latifolium with the top of the flower 
spike pale blue and the lower portion 
dark blue, presenting an interesting and 
striking contrast. 

This year’s bloom of that magnificent 
Rose, Golden Climber, has amply repaid 
me for the three seasons of waiting (due 
to mistaken method of handling on my 
part), and it has been equally lavish in 
other gardens in Virginia. Its buds are 
yellow tinted with orange, opening to a 
large full blown yellow, and borne on 
12- to 18-inch stems. This Rose requires 
time to become established, must be 
planted in full sun and the branches 
spread horizontally and should not be 
pruned save to eut out very old wood. 
In this year of wide prevalence of dis- 
ease it has proved remarkably resistant. 
It began to bloom this year on May 4 and 
still had a few stray blossoms on June 1. 

Another Rose, as yet little known, is 
Princess van Orange. It might well be 
classified as midway between a shrub 
and a pillar, judging by growth here. It 
bears clusters of beautiful, very small, 
double orange-red blossoms, blooming on 
June 1 with American Pillar. 

Rosa hugonis thrives luxuriantly here 
in heavy clay soil, surviving cold and 
severe summer heat and drought, some 
specimens being 15 to 20 years old. It 
is equally as amenable as Harrison’s Yel- 
low, which ii precedes in bloom by about 





For big size and dazzling vermilion scar- 


let color, plant Tulip Red Emperor. 
Eight-inch blooms are not uncommon 
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ten days. I might add here 
that Harrison’s Yellow is ex- 
tremely hardy and drought 
resistant, as I have seen it 
growing luxuriantly in north- 
west Minnesota where it has 
withstood 40 degrees below 
zero, and also in_ western 
Manitoba, where it has sur- 
vived 56 degrees below zero. 


A Tulip of great size: Last 
but not least mention must be 
made of Tulipa fosteriana 
Red Emperor (Madame Lefe- 
ber), a superior form of T. 
fosteriana said to have been 
selected from a shipment from 
Bokhara. It has been growing 
in my garden for four years 
in a southern exposure in 
heavy but well drained soil 
which is very dry in midsum- 
mer. It has shown no dimin- 
ishment in size and _ is 
probably the largest Tulip in 
existence. Its bright vermilion 
searlet with black and yellow 
base may be too bright for 
some gardeners’ tastes but it 
comes in early April with the 
Daffodils and when planted 
against an evergreen background offers 
a striking contrast. The blossoms open 
flat in the morning, but close again at 
night, remaining in bloom for about ten 
days. 

In my experience much of the failure 
with some of the more difficult Tulip 
species has been caused by neglecting to 
plant them in a location where they will 
receive as little moisture as possible and 
a thorough rest period during the summer 
months. 


Six Weeks of Outdoor Tulips 


M. G. Karns 


HOUGH Tulip bulb stocks are 
quickly being thinned out at the 


stores, there is still time left to get 
the varieties you want. For your greater 
pleasure avoid mixtures and order at least 
a dozen of each named variety whose 
description in the catalogue pleases you. 
When they arrive plant each kind with 
its proper label in a clump separate from 
all the others. Avoid confining your 
choice to only one class; choose one or 
more varieties from each. In this way 
you ean have a succession of blossoms 
for six weeks and attract attention to 
different parts of your grounds as the 
season advances. 

The Bedding or Early varieties which 
start the Tulip season in April are noted 
for their brilliant colors in both single 
and double flowered kinds. Of these the 
singles are the neater and the more 
pleasing in form. Their varieties may 
be assorted into three minor groups— 
very early, mid-season and late (for 
them). 

Then follow the earliest varieties with 
Cottage or so-called May Flowering Tulips 
which begin to open just as the Earlies 





Be patient with Golden Climber Rose, train it prop- 
erly and it will bloom abundantly 


are past. Their stems are longer than 
those of the Bedders, so they are better 
suited to cutting. Among them are many 
beautiful varieties, some of which are 
fairly early, others later, but most of 
them earlier than the next group to blos- 
som; namely, the Darwins. These latter 
open their bright, rich, long stalked 
flowers during the last half of May. 
Thanks to catalogue descriptions it is 
not a difficult matter to choose varieties 


in these various groups to cover six 
weeks of successional blooming. The 


period of flowering may also be length- 
ened somewhat at each end by placing 
some of the earliest in sunny positions 
such as the south side of a wall or tight 
board fence which not only shelters the 
ground from north winds but reflects 
heat to the ground and thus hastens the 
sprouting and blossoming. Toward the 
close of the season those bulbs that are 
planted in shady spots will blossom later 
than those of the same class and variety 
which have been planted in the sun. 

In addition to the groups mentioned 
are others which deserve a place in every 
garden. For large, bronzy flowers, 
especially in orange, old gold and ma- 
hogany, on long, stiff stems the Breeder 
varieties are of particular merit. They 
blossom at about the same time as the 
Darwins and are equally good for cutting, 
especially for display in light surround- 
ings where they make striking contrasts. 

For curious markings, add a few of 
the Parrot or Dragon Tulips. They have 
feather-edged, oddly marked flowers; but 
often their stems are not straight, so they 
are less adaptable for cutting than those 
of the other classes. 


Rembrandts and Bizarres are also 
striking because of their stripes and 


blotches. Other varieties equally inter- 
esting are the Bybloemens whose flowers 
are in combinations of two colors such 
as crimson, rose, pink, scarlet, blue, pur-~ 
ple or violet on a white ground. 
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Flower Arrangement and Florists 


LOWER arrangement at its highest 

is a self-expressive, creative art, 

based upon the underlying prinei- 
ples of other arts, using a medium that 
is easily available to most people a good 
part of the year. It has sprung into such 
wide popularity that it is interesting to 
see what has developed the art in such 
pushing fashion. 

Flower shows come first, of course. In 
communities where flower shows are held 
regularly, the wave of enthusiasm for 
flower arrangement runs high; near cities 
where the great shows are held, the ar- 
fans are, as a Boston woman 
group, “sophisticated 


rangement 
remarked of a 
artists.” 

Garden clubs are another of the driv- 
ine forees behind flower arrangement. 
There are comparatively few clubs that 


do not inelude leetures on the arrange- 


ment of flowers in their yearly programs; 
many organizations include little informal 
shows at their regular meetings. Judging 
flower shows has become a most thrilling 
activity for garden club members. 






















Simpler arrangements, 
like the one above of 
warm-colored Tulips 
in a plain, harmoniz- 
ing container, are de- 
manded of florists 


The more elaborate 
combination (right) 
has much charm and 
lacks the fuzzy wreath 
of Asparagus to which 
garden club members 
strenuously object 


Photographs courtesy 
Carbone, Inc. 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


Author of “Creative Flower Arrangement” 


What has the florist had to do with all 
this verdant growth of interest? The first 
answer possibly would be: remarkably 
little. The florist’s window of a generation 
ago may have held growing plants, 
bunches of Violets, tall glass vases of sea- 
sonable flowers, not arranged as we use 
the word today, but simply placed in 
amply large containers of water. The 
florist’s window of today, if he is pro- 
gressive and following the trend of the 
times, is a magnet drawing the attention 
of passers-by. 

How far these arrangements follow the 
ideals of the garden clubbers is a ques- 
tion. Often at the big flower shows, one 
may hear the remark, “Doesn’t that look 
exactly like a florist’s arrangement!” Just 
what does that mean? It may mean that 
an arrangement is rather conventional, 
using a great many flowers in an unin- 
spired container. Such may be the typ- 
ical florist’s arrangement; certainly it 
does not deseribe the delectable pictures 
that many florists are producing today. 

The trend of the American art of 
flower arrangement is toward line rather 
than mass interest and there perhaps is 
a key to the divergence between the typi- 
-al florist’s grouping of flowers and that 
of the garden elub enthusiast. Look into 
the florist’s show window; see the large 
mass arrangements, earrying perhaps 
lovely color rhythm, well balanced, all 
that the home arranger might desire. But 
ean the average home maker reproduce 
the groupings she sees at the florist’s? 
Too often she cannot—yet we seldom see 
a florist display a line arrangement of 
five Iris, or a like number of Daffodils, 
or less than a half dozen Tulips. It is, 


however, often that the home demands 
such modest decorations, and the florist 
might do well to suggest such use of 
flowers in his window. 

Too much Fern Asparagus comes from 
flower shops; Ferns are added to too 
many flower purchases; the inspiration 
of new foliages is presented much too 


-seldom. 


Urban florists are more and more 
widely using evergreen Huckleberry to 
accompany Carnations and Chrysanthe- 
mums, Snapdragons and Gladiolus, Ane- 
mones and Asters. There is good reason 
for this; the current interest is in foliage 
that presents definite qualities of its 
own, that offers color, line or mass qual- 
ity to a composition. Many florists have 
told me that they provide what their 
customers want, and that the desire for 
the delicate Fern Asparagus is universal, 
but today’s work at flower shows and in 
the homes of flower arrangement enthu- 
siasts shows that it is not tolerated. ° 

Evergreen Huckleberry may be pur- 
chased in the fall in any desired quantity, 
a quarter’s worth or more, and used 
either in combination with many different 
kinds of flowers throughout the winter, 
or alone in foliage pictures. But this is 
not the only foliage that florists are in- 
creasingly being asked to provide. Go 
into a progressive city flower shop, and 
ask for Philodendron leaves, for a few 
blades of Sansevieria. or Aspidistra, for 
Rubber Plant leaves, for some colored 
Begonia, and the florist will provide some 
of these or other interesting foliage. 
Coleus, Ivy and Leucothoe may be of- 
fered when the buyer seeks “something 


different” in foliage. More and more, 
florists are offering the Chinese Ever- 


green (Aglaonema modestum) which, be- 
ing rooted, may be used in a _ long 
succession of different flower composi- 
tions, and it always adds real quality and 
interest when it is used. 

From the point of view of the flower 
lover, almost always the florist’s window 
contains too much material—too many 
containers of flowers, too many kinds of 
flowers, too many plants. Simplicity of 
design in the show window should be 
more pleasing than a lavishness which 
does not suggest the duplication of any 
part of the display in the home. It is 
only the most sophisticated florist who 
places in his window, perhaps, a_back- 
ground of growing green material, with 
a single beautiful dinner centerpiece, and 
possibly smaller nosegays that do not 
distract from the main feature. 

All of this is in no way a disparage- 
ment of our florists. They are in busi- 
ness and stand only too ready to provide 
what the public wants. If you go to your 
florist with enthusiasm for salable mate- 
rials, he will try to get them for you. 
The florist is not, I think, a leader in the 
eurrent sweep of flower arrangement en- 
thusiasm, though some of our large cities 
have outstanding florist-artists. 
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D. M. Andrews —His Work 


HEN Darwin M. Andrews of 

Boulder, Colorado, died at his 

home on August 14, we lost a 
true friend. One of America’s greatest 
horticultural authorities had gone to a 
Better Land after a lifetime devoted to 
work that meant more and better flowers 
for our gardens. So quiet and self- 
effacing he was, never seeking the lime- 
light, that one ean hardly realize the 
things he accomplished until they are set 
down. 

But he was a hybridizer of Iris, Peonies 
and perennial Phlox. He was a nursery- 
man and skilled propagator of rare 
plants. He was our most important plant 
explorer in the eastern Rocky Mountains 
and plains country. He was an author- 
ity on rock plants and Alpines and was 
known to botanists and plantsmen the 
world over. 

Mr. Andrews first drew the atten- 
tion of the Iris world when his Iris 
Candlelight, introduced in 1926, was giv- 
en the highest rating of any Iris in the 
1928 symposium of the American Iris 
Society. His other introductions did not 
fare so well. In 1937, however, he re- 
turned to Iris activity with two intro- 
ductions, Boulderado and Duke of Wind- 
sor. These have been highly praised by 
Iris experts who have seen them. 

It was in 1900 that Mr. Andrews 
bought his first dozen Peonies and be- 
gan the long, slow road that the Peony 
breeder must travel before recognition 
comes. 

His Nimbus, a large faint pink, almost 
white, introduced in 1923, was not rated 
until 1933 by the American Peony So- 
ciety. It won a rating of 9.10, sufficient 
to place it among the elect in the Peony 
world. Not until the 1937 national Peony 
show at Lincoln, Nebraska, did it come 
into its own, Here a bloom won first. 


OR a number of years Mr. Andrews 
had been improving tall perennial 
Phlox by careful breeding. His first in- 
troduction, Silverton, in 1927, was re- 
ceived with such warmth by gardeners 
that he was encouraged to continue. In 





An Andrews seedling Phlox 
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1929 he introduced five more, Colorado, 
Osceola, Robin Hood, Snoweap and Tan- 
ager. All of these have large blooms ex- 
cept Robin Hood, which is medium size, 
and all are unusually sturdy. Colorado, 
a searlet-red, was rated as an outstand- 
ing variety when it was tested in the Cor- 
nell University gardens a few years ago. 

These earlier varieties were all of the 
Phlox decussata type. However, more 
recently Mr. Andrews had been working 
to produce a superior race of Phlox by 
crossing the P. decussata with the P. 
suffruticosa type, of which the white Miss 
Lingard is best known. From this line 
of breeding has come some amazingly fine 
seedlings. 

Some of these new seedlings are only 
a foot or so high, and spreading, so they 
could be used in the front of a perennial 
border. Others are tall. They have 
sturdy stems, glossy green foliage that 
seems disease-resistant and it is not un- 
usual for some to bloom for eight weeks 
or more. Individual blooms on some are 
as large as a silver dollar. 


Bu after all, Mr. Andrews’ work as 
a plant explorer, collector, propaga- 
tor and introducer of native wildflowers, 
Alpines and dwarf shrubs has been his 
greatest achievement. 

A list of his native plant introductions 
would inelude at least 150 perennial 
flowers, Alpines, and dwarf shrubs. This 
would not include garden varieties of his 
own breeding. 

One of his most important introduc- 
tions was Salvia azurea and its darker 
colored form, 8S. pitcheri, the well-known 
blue Salvias or Sages that are now grown 
around the world. All of the Salvia 
azurea that we have came from a dozen 
plants that an amateur botanist in west- 
ern Kansas found and sent to Andrews 
more than 30 years ago. All of S. pitcheri 
is descended from one plant that Andrews 
found somewhere years ago. 

Other introductions of his are Anemone 
patens nuttalliana, the American Pasque- 
flower, Delphinium geyeri, Gentiana par- 
ryi, Lewisia pigmaea or Least Bitter- 
root, Liatris ligulistylis or Rocky Moun- 


tain Gayfeather, Paeonia browni, the 
only native American peony species, 
Pentstemon humilis, Synthyris planta- 
ginea, the lovely little blue Kitten- 


tails of early spring, Yueca coloma, a 
dwarf form of Soaproot. 


IS first name, Darwin, is significant 


of his background and _ parental 
training. His father was interested in 


Nature and was listed in the Naturalists’ 
Directory of those days. He was born in 
Illinois in 1869 and in the seventies as a 
boy went to Wisconsin. His mother was 
a college graduate and she taught him at 
home until he was fifteen, for schools 
were few in that period. She thought 
that botany was a good thing, so she got 
him botanical books. At ten he had iden- 
tified and pressed 100 plants and knew 
their botanical names. 

One day his father received a post card 
from the New England horticultural firm 
then known as Pringle & Horsford. It 

















Darwin M. Andrews—world-famous 
plantsman 


wanted 100 Erythronium albidum eol- 
lected. Could he do it? Young Darwin 
Andrews, with the help of his mother, 
did the collecting and received two dollars 
for the work. That was his beginning as 
a collector. 

He went to Milton College in Wiscon- 


_ Sin at fifteen and paid his way by colleet- 


ing and selling plants of Dodecatheon 
meadia. 
In the summer of 1893 he came to Colo- 


rado—to get married was the specific 
reason. His bride was Mary Wheeler, 


who had been a fellow student at Milton 
College. Here in Colorado he saw wild- 
flowers growing that were not known in 
gardens. He thought the chances were 
bright for collecting and selling these. 

From 1893 on, he collected plants and 
seeds and brought them back to test them 
out, acclimated them, and to learn how 
to grow and inerease them by propaga- 
tion. 

Mr. ‘Andrews was sometimes bothered 
by people who think that anyone who ex- 
plores for and collects plants or seeds of 
native wildflowers is an enemy of con- 
servation. They imagine that the collect- 
or is despoiling Nature. 

“The plant collector can’t afford to kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg. He 
must conserve and look to the future,” 
he onee said. 

“For a number of years I collected 
Mariposa Lilies on the same ground year 
after year. Now I get better bulbs and 
more of them. This is because I con- 
served them instead of ruining the stand. 
“Why, a flock of sheep does more dam- 
age to wildflowers in one season than 
men do in a lifetime.” 


MEe: ANDREWS was a member of 
various horticultural and garden 
organizations. He appreciated it deeply 
when two years ago at commencement, 
the University of Colorado, just a few 
blocks from his nursery, conferred on him 
the honorary degree of master of science. 
He was a master in the fullest sense of 
the word, of horticultural science. 
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Gladiolus Shows in Review 


Quality high, despite variable season, at New York, Boston, Maryland, 
Indiana, East Bay and Canada exhibitions 


ACH summer brings a continuous 
succession of flower displays and 
flower shows. No other flower 

equals the Gladiolus as a showy, colorful 
midsummer eut-flower, and the Gladiolus 
shows, from late July to late September, 
attract many visitors to their bright riots 
of color. 

Metropolitan Gladiolus Show. The 
ninth annual Gladiolus show of the 
Metropolitan Gladiolus Society, held in 
New York City, was largely managed by 
the Vice-president, A. W. Van den Hoek 
of Radio City, and by the Secretary of 
the Society, Fred W. Cassebeer, 26 East 
75th Street, New York City. 

The outstanding winning variety this 
season, as during the past six years, was 
salmon-pink Picarpy, which won easily 
for the best spike in the show, and won 
many other individual awards as well. 
3ut while a winner in horticultural: classes, 
its rather pale color was not as popular in 
the decorative classes, either with exhi- 
bitors or judges. Both seemed to prefer 
the brighter, and even somber colors. 

Returning to the horticultural displays 
and exhibits, the commercial displays 
were particularly fine, exhibiting better 
quality of blooms than usual. Burpee’s 
of Philadelphia was the largest and 
showed many of the well known varieties, 
which everybody should grow. Creamy 
Maip oF ORLEANS, lavender MINUET and 
Berty Snow, and salmon PIcaRpy were 
among the dependable varieties shown. 
This display won a special medal. 

Opposite Burpee’s display were three 
stalls of newer varieties shown by Elmer 
Gove, Burlington, Vermont; Carson R. 
Stewart, of Burg Hill, Ohio; and Ban- 
croft Winsor, of New Bedford, Mass. 

Elmer Gove specializes in Palmer’s orig- 
inations from Canada, whose giant white 
seedling won first for the best three spikes 
of an undisseminated seedling. Highlights 
in this display were VAGABOND PRINCE, a 
dark, smoky orange-bronze, with oriental 
red throat; Nancy ANN, a pale lavender 
pink, with pinker edges; AMULET, an in- 
tensely rutiled apricot; CAMELLIA, its 
large, showy, light creamy salmon-pink 
flowers arranged step-ladder-fashion, one 
above another for seven rungs; and KING 
Lear, a tall, large, deep reddish-purple 
ruffled flower reminding one of the older 
and paler Kinc ARTHUR in irregular, pie- 
turesque form. 

Carson Stewart’s display was next, fea- 
turing several of his own originations— 
Jessica DRAGONETTE, a showy rose-pink; 
Aurrep M. LANbOoN, an exhibition light 
red; and Mrs. WALTER P. CHRYSLER, a 
ruffled salmon-pink. 

Sylvia Moseley again did a grand job 
in staging her father’s Glads from Fly- 
ing Cloud Farms. Bancroft Winsor has 
been a strong exponent of the big exhi- 
bition Glad for nearly a generation, and 
his prize seedling, named GARDENS OF THE 
Nations at the exhibition last year, was 
the central feature and most popular Glad- 
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iolus in his e:hibit—a bright rose-red 
with gray margin. The spikes of this 
new variety are all that can be desired in 
length and size both. Good rose-pinks 
are scarce, and GARDENS OF THE NATIONS 
is top-notch. Bright red Azauea, soft 
pink Da Capo, and pale grey Grey MIN- 
Nock, all came from other lands. 

Seedlings were well and strongly rep- 
resented in this show, as always. In 
addition to those already noted, a white- 
throated pink giant from E. A. Quaken- 
bush, New Cumberland, Pa., was partic- 
ularly fine, both here and at Boston the 
next week. Buchanan, Treasurer of the 
Society, also had a number of violet-blue 
seedlings, one dark ruffled one being spe- 
cially noteworthy. 

There was a class for the most fragrant 
Gladiolus, won by a seedling of the pres- 
ent writer, without competition. The odor 
was new—a fragrant flower resembling 
Carnations, and the color a pale pink 
with deeper edges—but of little note ex- 
cept to show progress in this undertak- 
ing, which now records Wild Rose, Lemon, 
Tea, Carnation and night Jasmine among 
the aromas secured to date. 

New England Gladiolus Show. The 
New England show, August 17 and 18, 
was as fine as ever. Here again PIcARpy 
Was in evidence everywhere, attesting its 
popularity. Miss New ZEALAND, shown 


This origination of H. V. Wright won 
the award as best seedling at the Mary- 
land show 





by Seabrook Nurseries of Seabrook, 
N. H., was good, as was Louis G. Rowe, 
a soft flesh-pink worthwhile for its deli- 
vate color, though neither showy nor 
striking. 

At the other extreme, in the very dark 
rosy purples and maroons, advances have 
been few. Morocco is still popular. The 
tall, many-flowered, dark maroon Brack 
Opa from Australia: is interesting, 
though the individual flower is not large. 
In the light purples, TaGorE seems an im- 
provement over the mammoth Taxkina. In 
the dark reds, nothing yet approaches 
COMMANDER KOEHL, though in a pure 
red, AZALEA is both bright and strong. 

Winsor’s Rep Bank is a showy scarlet 
red worth watching—a good strong spike, 
with many large flowers open. In fact, 
Winsor, after showing the best of the 
foreign novelties for many years, is now 
proving that American seedlings from 
his own patch ean rival the best. His 
creamy white SURFSIDE is both showy, 
with its tall spike and many open, and 
graceful, with the large ruffled flowers 
well spaced on the stalk. Sytvia Twine 
is a lavender-pink of attractive colors. 

A neutral buff-orange seems attractive 
to florists as a eut flower. Though it may 
look dull in sunlight, it lights well under 
electric light. Such a one was Eugene 
N. Fischer’s SUNNYMEDE, and Winsor’s 
BUFFETTE, with more open blooms and 
without contrasting blotch, is a worthy 
suceessor in a color class seldom over- 
crowded. Orange is another color in need 
of better representation, and MEERSHAUM, 
a ruffled bright orange of medium size, 
is welcome here. 

New blue-violets are always interesting 
—and usually disappointing on further 
acquaintance. PELEGRINA seems most 
popular at the moment, and Buus Ap- 
MIRAL a good one but a little paler. Ros- 
ERT BurNsS from Crist, shown by Arthur 
A. Arenius of Longmeadow, Mass., is of 
mueh the same color. The new ones 
from Australia—MILFrorD in light violet, 
Tunta’s BLUE and BLUE WONDER in deep- 
er shades—none of them seem too success- 
ful in New England, though highly prized 
in their native land. CHAMPLAIN from 
Palmer was well shown by Seabrook Nur- 
series, and CHAMPAGNE, another light vio- 
let, was interesting but not convincingly 
good as it was shown. 

Yellows are always a subject of dis- 
eussion. Mary Demaris is a nice light 
vellow among the new ones and GOLDEN 
GoppEss a showy deep yellow but inclined 
to be short and overcrowded. 

Pinks of all shades are always abun- 
dant and popular. Of course, PIcarpy 
overshadows its rivals in pale salmon- 
pink, and even a worthwhile novelty of 
similar tone of color, like Peaay Lov, sut- 
fers by comparison. CHRISTABEL is enough 
lighter to rate a good exhibition variety 
in a separate class, and Evipes, a pale 
flesh with rosy pink edge, has a distinctive 
color combination which would be popu- 
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GARDENS OF THE NATIONS, a Winsor seedling, 

was featured in his exhibits at New York 

and Boston this year. This variety is 
destined to be a favorite 


lar if the variety were not a first class 
exhibition Gladiolus in its own right. 
While the Boston Gladiolus Show is 
always one of the most attractive in its 
general arrangement, the individual flow- 
er vases and baskets offered little that 
was either striking or novel this year. 
The small flowered varieties, which show 
up rather poorly in the cultural classes, 
even with special classes for the small 
flowers, are still the best for artistie ar- 
rangements that are really dainty. Car- 
son Stewart’s “Precious,” a little ruffled 
rose-pink Prim, was particularly appro- 
priate in a low bowl arrangement. Clark 
Brown’s “FLurry RUFFLES,” a Kunderd’s 
“LACINATUS” belong in a similar setting. 
There is a real place for the little Gladio- 
lus as well as the big one, but it is in 
artistic arrangements, not in arbitrary 
show class —FormMan T. McLean, Presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Gladiolus Society. 


Further Reports on the Boston 
Show 


[* the last few years the New England 
Gladiolus Society has achieved the dis- 
tinction of staging annually the most 
important Gladiolus show in the United 
States, if not in the entire world. This 
season’s exhibition, held at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston, fully measured up to the 
high standard of recent years. 

As a visitor, the writer was impressed 
first of all by the unusual excellence and 
large number of well arranged commer- 
cial displays. These exhibits provided 
the beautiful setting for the show. 

The finest exhibit was staged by Mrs. 
Louis G. Rowe of Seabrook Nurseries, 
and was awarded both The Perpetual 
Challenge Cup for the best commercial 
display and the Massachusetts Hortieul- 
tural Society’s gold medal for the most 
meritorious exhibit of the show. 

The greatest single feature of the show 
was undoubtedly the spectacular white 
seedling, Lorp SELKIRK, which was sent 
from Winnipeg by its originator Jerry 
Twomey. It was an impressive spike of 
27 buds with 11 perfect blossoms open on 
the first afternoon of the show, and natur- 
ally it proved a magnet for Gladiolus fan- 
ciers who clustered around it for hours. 
As exhibited, Lorp SELKIRK was by far 
the best white Gladiolus of the exhibition 
type that has yet been shown. However, 
before becoming too enthusiastic about its 
future it would be well to test it here on 
the Atlantic seaboard, and dealers should 
keep in mind the disappointments experi- 
enced recently by purchasers of widely 
heralded novelties such as SHirLEY TEM- 
PLE and Rewi Fauuivu. Let us hope that 
Lorp SELKIRK will give a good account of 
itself wherever grown. 

In the 3-spike open cultural classes, 
Homer F. deGroot of Southampton, 
L. I., duplicated his triumph of a week 
before in New York by winning the 
sweepstake prize, the N.E.G.S. Challenge 
Cup, for the most points scored. He was 
high seorer in the classes for the mam- 
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moth and formal types of Gladiolus, while 
Wendell W. Wyman won in the large 
decorative, and Clark W. Brown received 
the Sweepstake award for the small flow- 
ered types. 

A magnificent spike of Picarpy entered 
by Charles A. Everett was chosen the 
champion Gladiolus of the show and re- 
ceived the N.E.G.S. silver medal. In the 
seedling division, Mr. Twomey’s exhibi- 
tion white, Lorp SELKIRK, was atcorded 
the highest honor available for seedlings 
—the first class certificate. Awards of 
merit were also given to Everett A. 
Quackenbush for his bold pink seedling 
31-G-3, and to James LaSalle for his 
seedling No. 3895. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the show was an exhibit by James H. 
Campbell demonstrating 14 weeks of 
growth of a plant of Picarpy from a 


bulblet. The stages of growth, week by 
week, were shown by colored sketches 


and a 14-week-old plant, roots and all, 


was on display. In the early stages, it 
seems, there is one big fleshy root for 
each leaf. 

For fanciers the large commercial dis- 
plays contained much to hold their in- 
terest. There was a prodigious amount 
of note taking at the show as enthusiasts 
moved from exhibit to exhibit. Promi- 
nently displayed in the championship ex- 
hibit of the Seabrook Nurseries was a 
large vase of the lovely variety Louis G. 
Rowe which was flanked on both sides 
by lesser quantities of rosy lavender KING 
ARTHUR and the two white varieties SEa- 
BROOK WHITE and Star oF BETHLEHEM. 
Ellis’ charming ruffled pink New Era was 
another variety featured in quantity in 
this exhibit. 

The large display of Carson R. Stew- 
art was attractively set up at one end 
of the hall against garden trelliage. His 
exhibit included many novelties of his 
own origination such as Success, PHYL- 
LIs McQuiston, Atrrep M. Lanpon, 
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MARGARET STEWART and BLUE BIZARRE. 

Baneroft Winsor used a large vase of 
his new white SuRFSIDE as the center of 
attraction in his fine exhibit of new varie- 
ties mostly of his own ereation. <A bou- 
quet of Buack Opau and La Fiesta high 
over the door was very effective. Other 
noteworthy varieties in his exhibit were 
Rep BANK, a strong growing new scar- 
let which will be introduced shortly; 
HopEpALE and PRESTIGE, both fine new 
pinks; and the unusual mahogany colored 
W AMPUM. 

There was the usual large display from 
Arthur A. Arenius in which Picarpy, 
ZAUBERFLOTE, GOLDEN CHIMES, DuNA, 
and Lapy Eaton particularly stood out. 
In the loggia, Rep COMMANDER was the 
foeal point of the displays of F. C. Horn- 
and Edward New. Wentworth 
Gardens of Battle Creek, Michigan, staged 
their display in the lecture hall which 
included quite a few of their own va- 
rieties such as WHITE SPIRE and ‘the well 
known Miuprep Louise. Elmer E. Gove 
of Burlington, Vt., featured such excel- 
lent new varieties as ALADDIN, CAMELLIA, 
Amutet, Recapo, and Amrita. Also 
noteworthy were two red Palmer seedlings, 
a large white and a pleasing ruffled light 
yellow, both of Picarpy parentage. 

From the viewpoint of a visitor the 
only valid criticism to be made of this 
show is that there are perhaps too many 
different groups and color classifications 
in the cultural classes with the result that 
none of the competitive classes indivi- 
dually have many entries. While it is, 
of course, a pleasant arrangement where- 
by every entrant is practically assured of 
a prize, yet there are many contestants 
who would prefer to win only in stiff 
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White Lorp Setkirk from Canada won 
top award at the Boston show. It will 
be watched with jnterest 
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competition. This could be achieved by 
condensing the number of classes, and 
thereby increasing the number of en- 
tries in each one. By and large, the 1938 
Gladiolus show was a great eredit to the 
New England Gladiolus Society and its 
corps of willing workers. Its position as 
the nation’s number one Gladiolus show 
seems hardly likely to be challenged for 
some time to come.—F’. W. CASSEBEER. 


Maryland Show Well Planned 


N several respects the Fifth Annual 

Exhibition of the Maryland Gladiolus 
Society at Havre de Grace on August 13- 
14, 1938, was outstanding. As in the 
previous year, it was one of the two or 
three largest gladiolus shows in the East, 
if not in the entire country. Almost all 
of the 930 entries in the competitive 
classes were made by amateur growers. 

Bancroft Winsor, Flying Cloud Farms, 
New Bedford, Mass., and Wentworth 
Gardens, Battle Creek, Mich., made com- 
mercial exhibits which included several 
of their own originations. E. A. Quacken- 
bush, New Cumberland, Pa., Harold Hig- 
gins, Easton, Md., and W. K. Sewell, 


Abingdon, Md., also showed attractive 
commercial exhibits. Representative 


spikes of varieties undergoing test in the 
trial garden of the Maryland Gladiolus 
Society at Edgewood were shown. 

One feature of the show was a special 
class for three spikes of an undissemi- 
nated seedling. Two entries in this class 
were outstanding. E. A. Quackenbush 
showed a large pure pink seedling with a 





F. W. Cassebeer photo —> 
HELEN oF Troy, a smoky apricot seedling 


originated by Carl Salbach, won an 
award of commendation at the East Bay 
show 


nicely blended cream throat that was 
greatly admired. H. V. Wright showed a 
heavily ruffled salmon-pink seedling with 
petals of unusually heavy texture. The 
latter seedling was selected as the winner 
in this class and received the award for 
the best seedling in the show.—H. V. 
Wricut, Secretary, Maryland Gladiolus 
Society. 


Highlights of Indiana Show 


HE Indiana Gladiolus Society held its 

Ninth Annual Exhibition at the Colli- 
seum, Richmond, Indiana, on August 20 
and 21. The Richmond Garden Club 
(Mrs. Joseph Frisby, President) spon- 
sored the show. 

In display classes, A. E. Kunderd, Ince., 
Goshen, Indiana, won the honors with a 
beautiful 300 square-foot display fea- 
turing among other varieties, MINUET, 
PREDOMINATOR, Miss BLOOMINGTON, RED 
SPLENDOR (brilliant red), Ros—E SPLENDOR 
(splendid rose-pink) and Pink DELIGHT 
(a soft and rich rose-pink with a fine 
commercial future). 

Carson R. Stewart, Burg Hill, Ohio, 
sent some very fine spikes of some of his 
own originations. Outstanding were BLUE 
BIZARRE, a combination of light and deep 
violet blues which might be classed as a 
lavender; MARGARET STEWART, a grand 
red bordering on rose red; VALENTINE, 
bright rose, almost searlet, with whitish 
throat; the beautiful pure pink PHyYLuis 
McQuistTon, and LaGraceg, charming light 
La France pink, with brighter pink mark- 
ing in the throat. 

Paul Pletcher, 
for the third 


(Continued on page 470) 


Wakarusa, 


suecessive year 


Indiana, 
won the 























New Era, rich pink, was featured in the 
Gold Medal exhibit of Seabrook Nurseries, 
at Boston 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


HEN will the wonders of news- 
paper horticulture cease! 

At Ehrhardt, S. C., so reads a 
newspaper item, Duncan George has re- 
cently gathered fruits that resemble Pears 
in appearance but have Walnut-like shells 
and flavor! 

This anomaly is attributed to a storm 
that, about ten years ago, toppled a Wal- 
nut tree against an adjacent Pear tree, 
apparently without attracting anybody’s 
attention until the two trees had become 
grafted together, with the result that the 
fruits are a cross between a Pear and a 
Walnut! 

And this in spite of several well proved 
botanical laws! First, plants do not 
change their nature by grafting or bud- 
ding: The Pear grafted on the Quince is 
still a Pear in leaf, flower and fruit with- 
out the slightest trace of Quince charac- 
teristics. Second, Walnut and Pear trees 
cannot be grafted together because they 
are too distantly related botanically. 
Third, even if the flowers of the Pear 
and of the Walnut blossomed at the same 
time (which they do not!) they could not 
be made to set fruit or nuts because of 
the same distant, botanical relationship! 

I am free to admit advantages in having 
a hard shelled Pear that could be dried 
and stored indefinitely like a Walnut, just 
as I admit that crossing the Peach with 
Milkweed would be an advantage if the 
progeny would bear Peaches and cream! 
But I must confess that I am not ex- 
pecting this sort of thing before the 


: : ; 
millennium! ae ta 


In English gardens, green and bright 
And full of fruity treasure, 

I heard the blackbird with delight 
Repeat his merry measure; 

The ballad was a pleasant one, 

The tune was loud and cheery, 

And yet with every setting sun, 

I listen for the veery. 
Henry Van Dyke 
* * * 

Never before this year has the impor- 
tance of renting bees by fruit growers 
been so strikingly illustrated as in my 
own garden. Last May the Transcendent 
Crabapple tree just outside my study 
window was an exaggerated snowball of 
bloom. So much so that passers-by won- 
dered how it could possibly carry the 
load of fruit that even a tenth of the 
blossoms should produce. I noticed that, 
in spite of favorable weather, the flowers 
were being visited by very few bees, 
so I was not surprised later on that 
the fruits were few and far between. 

This set me pondering on our lack of 
appreciation for the services of such little 
creatures as bees, lace-wing flies, wasps, 
ladybird beetles and other insects, when 
along came a periodical, Tennessee Horti- 
culture, with some speculations and eal- 
culations. 

Starting with the assumption of 7,500 
blossoms average to the tree, the writer 
ealeulates that an orchard would have 
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200,000 to 400,000 flowers to the acre. 
Then with another assumption that, in 
spring, a normal colony might consist of 
15,000 bees, he again assumes that, be- 
cause of brood rearing at that season, at 
least 10,000 would be required to “do 
the housework,” thus leaving only 5,000 
to be “spared for field work.” 

Following these assumptions with still 
others he speculates that if these 5,000 
bees confined their efforts to the one acre 
with its 200,000 to 400,000 b‘ossoms, each 
would have to visit 40 to 80 flowers in 
order to make fruit develop from them. 

But, I couldn’t help thinking, they 
would have to do so at just the proper 
time—when the pollen was ripe and the 
pistils ready for its reception; otherwise, 
so far as fruit was concerned, their vis- 
its would be fruitless, thus confirming 
Thomas Gray’s declaration that 


“Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
i 
air. 


Again (tragic thought!) how many, or 
rather how few, of these 5,000 bees would 
confine their efforts to the one acre? How 
many flowers would they visit two or three 
times—or miss altogether? How many 
flowers would not be ready with ripe 
pollen or with receptive pistils? 

So I saw the wisdom of speculating 
with a more populous ecolony! Or a 
smaller number of blossoms! 


. . * 


A fallen leaf on a flowing stream, 

And on the water a moment’s gleam 

Of sunshine—and the chilling gray 

O’erspreads more coldly the autumn 
day. 


And once this had brought a 
to me, 

A sense of pain in my heart to see 

The leafless trees and the stubble sere, 

And the darkening face of the dying 
year. 


pang 


It is not so now. My heart is glad, 
Though every sight and sound is sad, 
For I have come to realize 

That joy depends not on the skies. 


The path of my duty holds along, 
Through winter’s storm and spring- 
time’s song, 
And cloudy the day or stormy the 
night, 
The sky of my heart is always bright. 
Mautsize D. BascoeKk 


* * * 


It has been aptly said that when a 
lawyer makes a mistake he ealls for a 
new trial, that when a doctor makes one 
he buries it, but that when an editor does 
so—Good Night! Everybody jumps on 
him! So here goes! 

Of course, the editor of a daily news- 
paper may plead a lapse of omniscience 
or pass the buck to some exuberant re- 


porter when a preposterous item creeps 
into his columns; but when the editor of 
a florists’ magazine—No, not THE 
FLower Grower! but a weekly organ of 
the florist trade—when such an editor 
plays up something that is palpably false, 
what are his readers to think? 

In substance, the article that caught my 
eye said that “a German named Reinan” 
has published “several books and _ bro- 
chures” to the effect that burning charcoal 
in greenhouses at night will stimulate 
plant growth because it will increase the 
content of carbon dioxide (carbonie acid 
gas) in the air, that “the effectiveness of 
the practise seems well established” but 
that “further investigation is needed to 
ascertain the most satisfactory amounts 
of material to use for the maximum bene- 
fit of different flower crops.” 

Now, the editor who published this 
should know better than to foist such 
floral flapdoodle on his public. Some of 
them may believe it! During his long 
experience (and it has been very long!) 
he should have picked up at least a smat- 
tering of plant physiology—enough for 
him to know that though plants get prac- 
tically all their carbon from the carbon 
dioxide in the air, they ean do it only in 
the presence of light! Not at night! 

One does not need to be a trained scien- 
tist to prove this. All he need do is to 
exclude light—when starting seedlings, 
when blanching Celery, or when sprouting 
Potatoes or Dahlias in the dark. Such 
parts of plants as get no light, either do 
not develop green tissues or they lose the 
green they already have! What growth 
they make is dependent mainly upon avail- 
able water and the food already stored in 
previously formed tissues. When such 
store is exhausted the plants perish, usu- 
ally without having formed seeds, fruit or 
even flowers. Of what use, therefore, 
would be an extra supply of carbon 
dioxide in the night air of greenhouses if 
the plants can’t get it? 

“Air is absorbed by the plant through 
special organs or breathing pores distrib- 
uted thickly on the under surface of 
leaves,” writes Dr. L. L. Van Slyke. 
“The air with its carbon dioxide passes 
into these openings and then through the 
plant into the spaces that surround the 
plant-cells, which absorb the gas as 
needed. Inside the plant cell the carbon 
is separated from the oxygen and made 
to combine with other elements to form 
new compounds, while most of the sepa- 
rated oxygen passes back into the air. . 
This process of assimilating or fixing ear- 
bon is known as photosynthesis. Its action 
does not take place in the absence of 
sunlight.” ae 


The love of rural life, the habit of 
finding enjoyment in familiar things, that 
susceptibility to Nature which keeps the 
nerve gently thrilled in her homeliest 
nooks and by the commonest sounds, is 
worth a thousand fortunes of money, or 
its equivalents. 

Henry Warp BEeecHer 
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Our Wild Orchids 


Fall planting is ideal for wild garden, rock garden and pot culture 


O matter how enthusiastie I become 
about tropical Orehids, I never 
cease to love and admire our na- 

tive species. . Those of you who have 
followed my articles know this. I men- 
tion them in almost every story. 

Nearly everyone can have Orchids 
without a greenhouse and even many of 
us who grow tropical Orchids under glass 
also plant the hardy native species in our 
gardens because they add much interest 
and enjoyment of the Orchid family. 
Also, you ean, as I have done for a 
number of years, grow some of them in 
pots and thus enjoy them at closer range 
and over a longer period. Another thing 
which commends our native species to 
your attention is their relative inexpen- 
siveness and the little effort necessary to 
succeed with them. 

While native Orchids are smaller and 
less showy than most of their tropical 





























The Queen’s 


ginae) shown 


Slipper 
above, is 


These were growing in a bog in Canada 
Cypripedium candidum 


a delightful fragrance. 
flowered in a pot 


(right) 


cousins, they possess a subtle charm whieh 
easily gives them first place among our 
wild flowers in point of beauty and bota- 
nical interest. Then, too, their very shy- 
ness and rapid disappearance as forests 
are cut off and bogs are drained is one 
more reason why we should make plant- 
ings of them in our wild flower gardens 
and particularly in parks where they 
may be protected from extinction. Let 
me, however, again urge that you not 
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Editor's Note: This is the eighth article 
in a series which has been written by Dr. 
Yarian especially for FLOwER Grower. The 
author has kindly consented to answer ques- 
tions for readers. 





(Cypripedium re- 
considered by 
some to be our most beautiful wild orchid. 


possesses 
These plants were 


take plants from any small station which 


is located in suitable natural surround- 
ings, but rather purchase your plants 
from some collector who obtains them 


where they grow in abundance and are 
in little danger of extinction. 

There are other ways in which you 
may help preserve wild Orchids. When 
picking the flowers allow all of the leaves 
to remain on kinds which have only a 
pair of leaves, and in tall species leave 
the lower part of the stem and several 
leaves to develop the roots so they will 


DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN 


not be destroyed. The shameless picking 
in quantities of not only native Orchids, 
but also many other native wild flowers 
such as the Trilliums, is most deplorable. 

A man once boasted of picking 
two hundred Queen’s Slippers in a bog 
in Canada, carrying them out by the arm- 
ful, without realizing that he had thus 
declared himself unfit to appreciate them 
and that he had robbed many true nature 
lovers of the opportunity of really en- 
joying them. 


Where to Make Plantings 


Many wild Orchids make ideal plants 
for the wild flower and rock gardens. | 
know of no plants which will be more 
certain to be the center of interest when 
in bloom. They will, if properly placed 
and planted, well repay the little atten- 
tion they require. Most of them will 
grow wherever other wild flowers thrive 
and their own charm is greatly enhanced 
by a naturalistie grouping with other 
wild flowers, particularly ferns. 

In choosing a spot best suited to them 
you are, of course, governed by the sites 
available. They need a safe place where 
they can stay for years. Some kinds will 
thrive so well that they ultimately make 
sizable clumps from small original plant- 
ings. This is especially true of the Cy- 
pripediums parviflorum and pubescens. 

Partial shade is advisable for most spe- 


cies and while a building might afford 
shade vet a more natural location would 
be far better. Those who have a wood- 


land lot, even though it is relatively small, 
have the possibilities of an ideal wild 
flower garden and if a ravine or bog 
occupies part of the ground it will afford 
all that you need for growing some of 
the wild Orehids and their companion 
wild flowers. Such natural surroundings 
are not only likely to have the soil best 
suited to their needs but the plantings 
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may be made so as to deceive the observer 
into the belief that Mother Nature her- 
self had done the planting. 

Many public parks afford just such 
favorable spots. Our local garden club 
of Bay Village has made a number of 
plantings along the Nature Trails in our 
Cahoon Park. Parks, because of their 
permanent nature and policing, should 
offer the best possible chance of rescuing 
many native Orchids from destruction 
and of permitting nature lovers to en- 
joy them to the best advantage. The 
Metropolitan Park areas of Cuyahoge 
County have a number of stations of wild 
Orchids in the Cleveland area. 


The Best Orchid Soil 


Most wild species, when transplanted, 
will thrive in soil to which considerable 
leaf mold has been added, if it isn’t al- 
ready present. If the soil is heavy clay, 
the addition of sand and peat also will 
be found helpful. Peat not only makes 
soil more porous and conserves moisture, 
but also adds to its acidity, which in some 
species, such as Cypripedium acaule, is 
very necessary. Of course, if you ean 
get a lot of soil from the area in which 
the plants have been growing that would 
be best, because in addition to being 
agreeable soil, it may also contain, bae- 
teria which are heipful to the plants. 

Many native species are found growing 
in bogs and when suitable bog conditions 
“an be created they naturally offer the 
best chance of success. However, it is 
safer to err on the dry side rather than 
affording too much moisture. 

Some which are naturally found in bogs 
may be grown elsewhere if given suitable 
soil and water when necessary. A muleh 
of leaves and peat will help to maintain 
the right degree of moisture for their 
healthy growth. 


Making an Artificial Bog 


Many persons possess grounds on which 
there is a low spot that easily lends it- 
self to creating bog conditions and if 
good soil and partial shade are present, 
little work need be done before planting. 
While many Orchids are found growing 
in bogs yet close observation will reveal 
that they are usually found upon hum- 
moeks which are somewhat higher than 
the level of the bog. This condition should 
be imitated when transplanting them to 
their new home. 

An artificial bog is made by exeavating 
the soil 18 inches deep in a suitable spot 


having a gentle slope toward a lower 
level which will afford drainage. A lay- 


er of cement several inches deep should 
be spread over the area. Reinforeements 
of wire mesh will add strength. After 
the cement has hardened the soil may 
be added. Muck from a swamp, leaf 
mold, good garden soil and peat should 
make a suitable mixture and sand may 
be added if the soil is heavy. <A bog 
connected with a waterlily pool makes 
a nice arrangement as the overflow of 
the pool can be used to water the bog. 
Stones may be placed to add a natural- 
istie touch and the plants placed upon 
hummocks slightly above the level to pre- 
(Continued on page 462 
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A visitor finds Dr. Yarian eager to explain the steps in Orchid culture. 
is not only properly equipped, but also attractive in the garden picture 





His greenhouse 


Introducing Dr. Yarian 


ERNEST CHABOT 


R. NORMAN C. YARIAN, whose 

articles on Orchids you have been 

reading in FLOwreR GROWER dur- 
ing the last year, is a prominent physi- 
cian and surgeon of Cleveland, and while 
his work always comes first, not far 
away at his home on the shore of Lake 
Erie he lives with his hobbies—Orchids 
and photography. 

The doctor feels that now, more than 
ever before, people need a wholesome 
hobby as a diversion from business—an 
escape valve which will release all ten- 
sion from tired nerves. 

For himself, he prescribes at least a 
visit with his Orehids in the morning 
before going to his office and another 
when he returns from his day’s work. 

On week-ends, two of his hobbies com- 
bine—Orehids and photography. You 
have seen the results in FLOWER GROWER, 
for his own pictures illustrate his arti- 
eles. He has also a large collection of 
Orchid pictures in natural colors. 

The doctor seems to be one of those 
gifted personalities often called “natural 
born flower growers” and, in spite of the 
berating experts give such a statement, 
you eannot help wondering if there isn’t 
something in it after all when reviewing 
Dr. Yarian’s accomplishments and back- 
ground. His hobby took root in him at 
a very early age. As a boy of 12 he 
astounded his parents by saying: “I ean 
never be happy until I have a green- 


house” . . . and he got it, too. “A 
small, rather erude house,” it was, but 


it became the source of many happy mo- 
ments during the years he could enjoy 
it before leaving for college. He says 
that he has enjoyed that little greenhouse 
all his life in recollection of what it 


meant to him when he was still a boy. 
His mail contains many letters from 
those who follow his writing in FLOWER 


GROWER and other amateur orchidists 
throughout the country, seeking advice 


which the doctor is always willing to give. 
One of his followers even mailed a speci- 
men wild Orchid in a glass tube for iden- 
tification; others, amateurs and profes- 
sionals, call in person to see his ecollee- 
tion and to chat ORCHIDS. 

While Dr. Yarian doesn’t claim to be 
an expert and while his collection is most 
modest, yet his sheer enthusiasm for or- 
chids is catching and is likely to take 
him a long way. He has gone far in 
Orchid study, having made vacation trips 
into Central America, Mexico, and Can- 
ada expressly to see Orchids growing in 
their natural state. 

Already his collection at Bay Village 
includes nearly one thousand plants, the 
progress of which he observes and 
records carefully. Among them are 150 
species and varieties not including those 
progeny which he has hybridized himself. 
Some species in his collection are rare 
and seldom seen, for an Orchid is inter- 
esting to him whether it is large or small, 
of commercial value or only of botanical 
interest, for each one tells its own inter- 
esting life history when you get on inti- 
mate terms with it. 

With all the skill of a surgeon he has 
crossed the best varieties of his flowers, 
and with all the care of a physician he 
has raised the seeds to healthy young 
plants in eultural flasks. It takes 6 to 
8 years for these to mature, but the doe- 
tor finds each step interesting and the 
mystery and uncertainty fascinating. For 
who knows what they will bring forth? 
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Delphiniums Under Discussion 


Latest developments in breeding and pest control are revealed at 


ORE and better Delphiniums 
was the watchword of the en- 
thusiastie members of the Ameri- 
ean Delphinium Society who met at the 
Jackson & Perkins nursery, Newark, 
N. Y., on August 20. Mr. E. S. (Gene) 
3oerner of the research department of 
the firm was the host and was responsible 
for much of the suecess of the meeting. 

The members first gathered in the 
famous Jackson & Perkins Rose garden 
where they had a chance to see the new 
epoch-making pink Delphinium, Pink 
Sensation, in fine condition. This is the 
first truly pink Delphinium to be released 
in this country and represents a new race 
‘alled the Ruysi strain after its origi- 
nator, B. Ruys of the Royal Moerheim 
Nursery of Holland. 

Mr. Boerner personally conducted the 
group through the vast fields where Del- 
phinium breeding and propagation work 
is being carried on. Literally acres of 
Delphinium could be seen ranging in color 
from the deepest purples to the purest 
white. In the large plantings of Ruysi 
hybrids were many new color “breaks” 
in the red, orange and pink range. Mr. 
Soerner explained that they 
are trying to produce true 
breeding strains in various 
types and colors. They are 
striving for close compact 
spikes with wiry stems, bred 
for free flowering, ruggedness 
and disease resistance. They 
are also interested in the pro- 
duction of large-flowered loose 
spikes for exhibition purposes. 
He stated that last year there 
were 1500 separate crosses, all 
of which were kept separately 
labeled and performance ree- 
ords were made. 

After the tour of the Del- 
phinium fields the society met 
for dinner and a_ business 
meeting at which 70 members 
participated. <A roll showed 
members present from as far 
west as Indiana and Michigan 
and as far south as Maryland 
and West Virginia. 

President Edward Steichen 
presided. He reported on the 
activities and progress of the 


society. Dr. R. C. Allen, 
secretary-treasurer, reported 
that the membership had 


practically doubled in the last 
year. Dr. Leon H. Leonian, 
editor, eneouraged members 
to write of their Delphinium 
experiences for the yearbook. 
The officers of the previous 
vear were reelected as fol- 
lows: President, Edward Stei- 
chen; vice-president, Dr. Vla- 
dimir Simkhoviteh; editor, 
Dr. Leon H. Leonian; seere- 


tary-treasurer, Dr. R. C, Al- 
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American Delphinium Society meeting 


R. C. ALLEN, Secretary 


len; assistant-seeretary, Rodman Valen- 
tine. 

One of the most important acts of the 
meeting was to empower the president to 
appoint a committee to initiate a research 
project to study the disease, Delphinium 
rot. This is a serious disease of Del- 
phinium and no adequate control meas- 
ures have been devised. 

The society passed resolutions on the 
death of the late Leonard Barron, member 
and former president of the American 
Delphinium Society, and the late editor 
of FLower Grower. It also honored 
Newell F. Vanderbilt of San Jose, Calif., 
one of the founders of the society, and 
went on record as appreciating the serv- 
ices he has rendered. 


Dr. Bailey Is Guest 


The American Delphinium Society was 
greatly honored by having as its guest 
one of the world’s greatest botanists and 
horticulturists, Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey. 
Dr. Bailey’s many books, including his 
“Eneyelopedia of American Hortieul- 
ture,” “Manual of Cultivated Plants,” 





Courtesy Jackson 


The new Pink Sensation Delphinium, which originated in Holland, 
was much admired at the American Delphinium Society meeting 


& Perkins Co. 


“Hortus,” and a host of other gardening 
books form the basis of many a home 
gardener’s library. 

Dr. Bailey spoke of the work he is 
doing in elassifying Delphinium species. 
He is approaching Delphinium from the 
botanical point of view trying to find out 
the limits of the genus and to correct con- 
fusion in nomenclature. He stated that 
four or five species have been much 
ehanged by hybridizing while about 400 
others have not. 

For example, Delphinium elatum, the 
species to which most of our garden Del- 
phinium belong, is very variable and one 
of the chief problems is to determine the 
norm or type of the species. To solve 
this problem one must know the original 
form and have access to the herbarium 
specimens of the man who originally 
named the plant. 

In all there are about 80 species of 
Delphinium in cultivation. The most im- 


portant hortieulturally are Delphinium 
ajacis, grandiflorum, cheilanthum, and 
elatum. 


Karl Jarvis of the department of Plant 
Breeding at Cornell University spoke of 
his experiments in hybridiz- 
ing Delphinium. He stated 
that the spécies ajacis, grandi- 
florum and nudicaule have 16 
chromosomes; the cultivated 
garden hybrids are tetraploid 
with 48 chromosomes. Work 
is being done to alter the 
number of chromosomes and 
thus bring about new 
“breaks.” Heat treatments 
were not successful in doing 
this but treatment with col- 
chicine [presented in the Sep- 
tember, 1938, FLOWER Grow- 
ER] appear to be more useful. 
From a practical point of 
view, Mr. Jarvis is interested 
in breeding for low growing, 
hardy, blue types with disease 
resistance and long blooming 
period. 


Mites and Their Control 
Dr. W. E. Blauvelt of the 


department of entomology at 
Cornell University discussed 
insect control on Delphinium. 
According to Dr. Blauvelt, 
Delphinium are attacked by 
three different kinds of mites: 
1. The Cyclamen mite, alias 
the pallid mite, alias the Del- 
phinium mite. This pest is 
too small to be seen with the 
unaided eye. Its injury is 
shown by a _ puckering and 
distortion of the leaves. The 
flower spikes abort and may 
take on a black musty color. 
2. The broad mite. A brown 
rusty appearance on the un- 
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derside of the leaves shows the presence 
of this mite. It seldom seriously attacks 
the buds or spike. It is not as devastat- 
ing as the Cyclamen mite or as diffieult to 
control. 

3. The red spider mite. The first evi- 
dence of this organism is a paling of the 
upper leaf surfaces. The tiny mites may 
be seen on the under side frequently on 
a fine webbing. The mites may not be 
red in color, however. Eventually the 
leaves dry up and turn brown. It is most 
prevalent in dry seasons. 

Of the three mites the Cyclamen mite 
is most serious, particularly in northeast- 
ern United States. It is not common on 
Delphinium in Washington, D. C., and 
farther south. It attacks a large variety 
of greenhouse and garden plants. It gets 
into the garden on infested plants which 
have become infested from contact with 
other plants. It thrives on several com- 
mon garden weeds. It is distributed by 
wind and bees and lives through the win- 
ter on the crowns of Delphinium and 
becomes active in the spring. The life 
cycle is about two weeks. The control 
measures for Cyclamen mite, suggested by 
Dr. Blauvelt, were as follows: 

1. Be careful 
fested plants. 

2. Spray with an insecticide contain- 
ing rotenone. Nicotine and pyrethrum 
are not as effective. 

3. Immerse plants in hot water at 110 
degrees Fahrenheit for 15 to 25 minutes. 

The broad mite may be controlled by 
a rotenone spray or by dusting sulphur. 
The red spider mite is also controlled with 
rotenone if care is taken to spray the 
under sides of the leaves. Greenhouse 
Volek is effective against them but it 
should not be used in eonnection with 
sulphur because of an injurious chemical 
reaction. 


about bringing in in- 


New Control for Slugs 


Growers of Delphinium seedlings are 
frequently troubled by slugs which may 
devour the entire planting. Dr. Blauvelt 
spoke of a new highly effective bait which 
will soon be available. Strangely enough 
the poisonous element is “Meta,” a fuel 
used for camp stoves. So effective is the 
bait that one treatment will usually com- 
pletely exterminate all the slugs. 

Following Dr. Blauvelt’s talk the meet- 
ing was thrown open to questions and 
diseussion of Delphinium growing prob- 


lems which ended the program. Many 
excellent ideas and suggestions were 


passed along which cannot be adequately 
summarized here. 


Tax Your Flowers 
(Mrs.) Hans Micko.Lson 


ILL I be hissed for offering such 

a topie as taxation? Land knows! 

But like it or not, this original 
scheme works wonders for the person 
with limited means. 

I’ve made a practice for three years 
now of slipping a nickel in my “tax box” 
as each variety of flower comes into bloom 
in my garden and to my amazement I 
have money aplenty for new plants at 
ordering time. I’m even considering 
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Courtesy American Delphinium Society 


Eugene S. Boerner (extreme left) director of research at Jackson & Perkins Co., points 


out the qualities of Pink Sensation. 


The other men, left to right, are Dr. W. E. Blauvelt, 


A. W. Dimock, Karl Jarvis, Edward Steichen, Leon H. Leonian, Dr. R. C. Allen and 


Rodman Valentine. 


raising the tax rate and therefore have 
ready cash for peat, fertilizer, insecticides 
and what-not. 

On my small city lot I ean count about 
140 plants—Iris, Columbine, Crocus, and 
so on are counted as one regardless of 
the number of different colors of the 
plant. One morning I had 103 red Ori- 
ental Poppies blooming. Wasn’t that 
worth five cents? 

Last year I bought nine bulbs from 
my fund. I had money and did not hesi- 
tate about buying the best I could find. 
They cost 15 and 20 cents each. The 
result was I had wonderful flowers and 
two stalks on every bulb except one. Had 
I not had a fund, I’d not have had nine 
bulbs and they could not have cost as 
much. 


Now I am adding uncommon plants to 
my border, such as Poterium, Galega, 
Thalictrum, and Pulmonaria. All this ex- 
tra supply and finery is possible through 
my “tax box.” 

This scheme will work in large or small 
gardens and may be begun at any season. 
If you haven’t tried such a plan, I urge 
you to start it at once. The joy of meet- 
ing the first new blossom is worth it. I 
know! | 


Mary Wallace Rose 


Haze. CHESTER VAN Eaton, (Ore.) 


HEN I first began growing Roses, 
quite a number of years ago, 
read about one named Mary Wal- 


The picture was made in the test garden 


lace, originated by the grand American 
rosarian, Dr. Walter Van Fleet. He orig- 
inated a number of Roses which he chose 
to call “door-yard Roses,” for the people 
who had little time to care for Roses. 
This one appealed to me, so I bought a 
bush. Later, I put in cuttings of it and 
now it makes a hedge across the front of 
our yard, out next to the road (I live in 
the country). 

There it has grown for nine years with 
no support whatever. It is called a self- 
supporting pillar Rose. At first, I kept 
it pruned down to about three feet and 
only four or five canes in a bush. It 
grew and bloomed wonderfully with very 
little care and the grand Roses I picked 
from it had stems three feet long. My 
friends hardly could believe I grew them 
outdoors. Mary Wallace frequently has 
only one bloom on a stem and which is 
fine for picking. Frequently there are 
blooms in the fall. 

The last few years I have not pruned 
the hedge which has grown tall and full 
of wood. The Roses have not been as 
large as when I pruned hard. This spring, 
however, I have pruned it back again 
and I expect to get better Roses. I have 
resolved to start more plants so that I 
will always have those grand pink Roses, 
a little on the salmon side in color, to 
pick and give away. 

Surely Dr. Van Fleet deserves a mon- 
ument for three of his “dooryard Roses” 
—Mary Wallace, Silver Moon and Dr. 
W. Van Fleet—even if, he had never 
originated any others. 
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J. Horace MeFarland in his garden 


OR more than fifteen years THE 
FLOWER Grower has carried Rose 
werds of my writing. Those who 


read them eannot have failed to 
realize that I spoke from Breeze Hill, of 
Breeze Hill, about Breeze Hill, and be- 
eause Breeze Hill to a large extent fur- 
nished the trial grounds, noted the failures 
and told of the suecesses involved. 

Now 


have 


under the new editorial relation 
[ have been asked to begin what is 
really “a New Deal,” without inflation, 


or polities, or 
the sort. 


recession, or anything of 
[ am asked to tell what hap- 
pens at Breeze Hill with other things 
than and this invitation I have 
accepted with joy. 


Roses, 





Breeze Hill Makes Its Bow! 


J. HORACE 


To begin, it is well to know some- 
thing about Breeze Hill, which happens 
to be the home I have occupied since 
1909. It was then somewhat maliciously 
described as “two acres of San José seale 
with a house attached!’ The house, old 
and ugly but sound and solid, was made 


habitable and comfortable as it stood 
on an eminence in the eastern part of 
Harrisburg to which the western winds 


had such access as easily to justify the 


name. About 500 teet above sea level, 
in what seems to me a very favorable 
climatic relation to the storms whieh 


sometimes devastate the East; enjoying 
an average raintall of around 36 inches; 
with few winters that drive the ther- 
mometer than ineidentally below 
zero; in the edge of a remarkably pleas- 
ing suburban development designed by 


more 


the late Warren H. Manning, Breeze 
Hill is in the eity, but not of it. 
The plot ineluded within the three 


treets which form the Breeze Hill civie 
boundaries ineludes 2.4 aeres, but I have 
frequently had to explain to visitors 
that they are very large acres, because 


of the varied contour and the few. old 
erowing things I found beside the San 
José scale on this bit of land. <A tre- 


mendous old Syeamore which was a big 
tree in 1819 is our central object of 
veneration. The remainders of some Ar- 
borvitae hedges whieh marked crossroads 
are with us. A pair of Ameriean Per- 
simmon one old Pear tree, and 
some superb Lilaes—just common Lilaes 

are of the original furnishing. The 
shape of the tract, which anyone may 
determine by joining two 400-foot right 
angle lines with the 


trees, 


curved 


necessary 








“ 





J. Horace 
VecFarland 
Photos 


The Rose garden at Breeze Hill has been a gathering place 


for Rose lovers for years. 
Society visited this spot. 


Recently the American Rose 
The shady border, with Prim- 





rose edged path, is one of many features of Breeze Hill 
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McFARLAND 


line on a radius of 340 feet, gives if 
singular unity, and also, in these later 
days, sorrowful limitation, because the 
acres are not large enough for all the 
things I want to put in them and on 
them. 

When residence began I did have an 
ideal. It was to create pleasing pictures 
from the home and toward the 
At the insistence of Mr. Manning (who 
had designed Bellevue Park) the ver- 
tical axis became the center of the long 
living-room, and it was easy enough on 
a tract of land shaped much like a piece 
of pie to lay down the horizontal axis. 

As to soil there was only potentiality, 
for the harsh clay shale which had_ har- 
bored a section of a great vineyard 
for many years had not had any fertilizer 
added to it for at least 20 vears. There 
were ten of the old, old grapevines 
planted in 1859, and eight of these still 
remain, 

Because the soil needed fertility I 
began at once the attempt to see to it 
that a foot of arable soil responded to 
the spade anywhere. Millions of bur- 
doeks, billions of shepherd’s-purse, and 
sometimes [ think trillions of poison ivy, 
had to be destroyed. All of the old hedges 
were used as basing points for the garden 
rooms which have resulted. The cellar 
of an old greenhouse which was on the 
place back of one hedge showed us where 
we could have the beginning of a formal 
garden. 


home. 


I have not above mentioned as among 
the turnishings seven great Horsechestnut 


trees which had been planted, and a 
painful number of “volunteer” Norway 
Maples which had planted themselves. 
All the Horsechestnuts were split and 
in disorder. Several of them have been 
removed, and all of them have been 











“Davevized” into real vigor. 
That old greenhouse basement furnished 
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the place, as I have said, for a formal 
garden, in which it seemed best, after a 
while, to plant Peonies, with a bit of 
a Rose-house at the east end and a 
pleasing bit of a Lily pool at the other 


end. To get the latter level enough so 
that the attempt to run water uphill 


was unnecessary, a change in grade was 
required, and this gave chance for a low 
stone wall. Off to the west there was 
a lovely lawn slope, which one happy 
day in 1927 my lamented associate, G. 
A. Stevens, persuaded me was the right 
place to start a rock garden. He started 
it, I should say, and with the kindly aid of 
a garden neighbor who had an old pas- 
ture full of weathered limestone, obtained 
the rocks which, as they now show quite 
well covered, cause the exclamation con- 
stantly heard: “Isn’t it fortunate that 
vou had such a beautiful outeropping?” 

From the economic side a vegetable 
varden and a fruit garden were soon 
started, and after a while stopped, be- 
cause the needs of the Roses and peren- 
nials and annuals made it seem foolish- 
ness to grow potatoes! A few of the 
fruit trees remain, but most of them are 
marked for early extinction. 


HEN a Rose garden seemed impera- 
tive, the western bit of sloping shale 
was chosen, and with that we have la- 
bored and labored, and labored some 
more, securing in it, in repeated plant- 
ings, What seems to be the happy home 
of more than eight hundred Rose varie- 
ties, species, hybrids, and what not. 
I love Mockoranges, and I had to have 
a great many of them. Fond of Lilaes, 
a score or more of good varieties were 
planted. Starting with too many Spirea 
vanhouttei, I fortunately ran into the 
beneficence of the Arnold Arboretum 
while yet the late Dr. Wilson was alive, 
and planted here and there shrubs out 
of the ordinary which have become of 
beauty and value. 
Finding that a 
grown under 


lawn could not be 
Horsechestnut trees, 


acquaintance was made with Pachysandra 
terminalis, and that has furnished an 
evergreen carpet in many places. Lov- 
ing Lilies, they were planted and lost 
and planted again, and sometimes not 
lost. In fact, one of the family, the 
Lily-of-the-valley, is now waging a vig- 
orous and apparently successful fight 
for an  under-Horsechestnut location 
against the Pachysandra. 


HERE was a notably good place for 

Rhododendrons in what was known as 
“Lovers’ Lane.” They were planted 
there, but the hungry Maple trees which 
made it Lovers’ Lane wiped them out. 
Other Rhododendrons followed that have 
stayed with us. 

But this must not be a Breeze Hill 
story, more than to introduce the place 
to those who are hereafter to read about 
its trials and troubles as well as its 
pleasures and successes. It is a series 
of gardens, or almost of garden rooms, 
with no grandeur but a very definite 
amount of dignity. It has, I believe, 
real loveliness, because the planting has 
been done to secure not only those lines 
to and from the house above referred 
to, but agreeable vistas within which 
the plants and shrubs and ,Roses. and 
vines can develop to their best. 

Now this is the basis from which these 
Rose observations have proceeded. This 
October I write about Roses in the most 
vigorous Rose year of my lifetime, for 
Roses have done well beyond my deserv- 
ing. All through October there will be 
lovely Roses despite the first frost (which 
has a date of October 7) and we shall 
be hoping that not until November will 
we get our first destructive assault of 
Jack Frost. These late Roses are the 
best Roses of the vear. There are fewer 
of them, but they are finer. 

So October is the time, so far as Roses 
are concerned, to take account of stock, 
to see which have pulled through the 
summer heat, the black-spot assaults, the 
mildew attacks, the Japanese beetle rav- 


ages. As I do this in a garden which 
is thoroughly protected by everything 
we know about against permitting any 
preventable bugs and bothers from tak- 
ing possession, I see many fine Roses, 
and I drop the Rose end for the month 
in the hope that those who read will 
have similar experiences and will make 
their own notes on Roses that survived. 
In October, Breeze Hill is yet a peren- 
nial garden, for many things hold on 
and are lovely. We are yet seeing some 
of the hardy Phloxes. Many of the 
annuals which have persisted through 
the All-America seed trials are with us. 
The newer Morning-glories are doing 
their darndest to extinguish the climbing 


Roses, which after all will persist, as 
they should. The Japanese Anemones 
which have been sedulously cherished, 


will be giving their white and pink love- 
liness to the air. That aristocrat of 
Pennsylvania gardens, John Bartram’s 
Gordonia or Franklinia, adds a lovely 
white globe of fleshy petals every day 
as one goes to look at the plants. The 
hardy Asters in great variety are with us, 
and they are always speaking of next 
vear. Indeed, next year is the pleasure 
of the real gardener. I never yet visited 
a garden anywhere which was finished 
satisfactorily and “all set.” The real 
gardener lives in the future. 


O this is the Breeze Hill about which 

[ am to write in the FLOWER GROWER 
pages. Next month I shall probably get 
down to other details, of which there 
will always be more than space is at 
my command to tell about. Let me add 
as an October item that I hope none who 
read will be fertilizing Roses this month. 
Such action is merely to prepare them 
for trouble and to induce soft growth 
which Jack Frost is likely to remove. 
October begins to be the time when there 
may be some transplanting, but more 
planning, and I am thinking very much 
of the planning for the next year’s plant- 
ing which I trust will follow. 


A Side Light on the History of the Iris Dominion 


HIS is the story of Charles Phil- 
lips, a generous gardener, who has 
passed to that great Garden where 

there are no Iris borers to take the joy 
out of this labor in the soil. 

In 1917, Charlie, an enthusiastic Iris 
lover, saw an especially interesting Iris 
listed in an English catalogue. The price 
was mentioned as several pounds, but as 
such a price for Iris was unknown at this 
period, he took it for a printer’s mis- 
take and, coneluding shillings were meant, 
ordered six. When the bill came from the 
importer, it included 6 Dominions for 
$200.00, and he frantically telegraphed 
in an attempt to cancel the order. But 
his credit was good and it was of no 
avail. [The actual service was attached, 
no other Iris was priced at over $1.60— 
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When six pieces cost $200.00 
A. E. CURTIS, (Ohio) 


which made a total of $240.22.—Editor] 

He had many inquiries from parties 
who wanted to buy one but he would not 
sell. Instead he gave them to those who 
would appreciate them. One went to 
Mrs. Mabel Taft and had a large part in 
the fine Iris seedling which Mr. Wareham 





produced. Another went to Dr. Wiley 
McL. Ayres and the blood was carried 


in many of the fine seedlings that the 
Doctor -has produced. Mr. E. B. Wil- 
liamson also received one but how much 
he used it, I cannot say. However, he 
always sent Charlie all his new plants as 
long as he lived, which showed his appre- 
ciation. 

When I first met Charlie about ten 
years later, at the suggestion of Mr. Wil- 
liamson he immediately gave me a rhizome 


of Dominion, then about a five-dollar Iris. 
This I lost in spite of careful nursing and 
the next fall he gave me two more to be 
sure I had it. 

Whenever we would drive out to Dr. 
Ayres’s to see his Iris and Charlie would 
express admiration for any, it was at once 
offered to him. But he would seldom ae- 
cept and his invariable reply was: “Don’t 
divide the clump. Give it a chance to 
make a real show.” When he suggested 
to Dr. Ayres that I could use some in my 
breeding, from then on many fine Iris 
and pollen from anything on the place 
were mine. 

So the generosity of the most liberal 
of the many flower lovers continues in 
an unending stream even after they have 
passed on. 
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In the Garden Outdoors 


LANT Roses. Protect 

mums from wind. 

Mulch Rhododendrons anid Azaleas 
with peat moss. 

Use leafy Oak or Beech branches as 
protectors of newly planted beds. The 
foliage clings well if eut this month. 

Dig and store tender bulbs and tubers 
—Begonia, Canna, Dahlia, Galtonia, 
Gladiolus, Montbretia, Tritoma, Tube- 
rose, ete. 

Postpone transplanting species of 
shrubs and trees that are likely to be 
winter-killed—Althaea, Birch, Buddleia, 
Dogwood, Magnolia, Peach and Sumae. 


Chrysanthe- 


Look for borers in Peach, Flowering 
Peach, and grafted Double-flowered Al- 
mond. Usually they are beneath the 
bark just below the surface of the 
ground. Always there is a mass of soft 
gum and sawdust-like castings on the 
outside. Carefully remove this material 
to see if any borers (brown headed 
grubs) are inside. Then press the bark 
with a penknife to find soft spots. Cut 
these open and kill the worms. 

Transplant shrubs that drop their 
leaves early in the autumn but wait 
until spring before digging and replant- 
ing those that mature their foliage late. 
Even hardy shrubs that have made late 
growth, due to autumn rains following 
a dry summer, are likely to grow late 
in the fall to ripen up their late-formed 
tissues. Wait until they have dropped 
their leaves before transplanting them; 
otherwise they may be as susceptible to 
frest injury as reputedly tender kinds. 


Sow seed of extra hardy annuals dur- 
ing early October, sprinkle the beds 
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with finely sifted, well decayed manure 
and then lay on brush. The manure 
will prevent the soil from eaking and 
supply plant food; the brush will collect 
and hold leaves to serve as mulch and 
thus protect the seedlings against heav- 
ing by frost. Among species that may 
be sown this month are Calendula, Can- 
dytuft, Cornflower, Morning-glory, Pe- 
tunia, Poppy, Snapdragon, Sweet Alys- 
sum and Sweet Pea. 


Remove flowering plants that have be- 
come unsightly in outdoor window and 
porch boxes and replace them with small 
evergreens such as Arborbitae, Yew, 
Juniper and Spruce with English Ivy 
along the front. They will be attractive 
all winter provided the soil is soaked 
every time there is a mild spell. Freezing 
will not hurt them if they are kept wet 
all the time. In spring plant them in 
the garden. 


Use fallen leaves as follows: 1. Half 
bury Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Mountain 
Laurels and other flowering evergreens 
with Oak leaves if they’re obtainable. 
Otherwise use any kind and let them 
stay in place to deeay. They will protect 
the plants and help feed them. 2. Like- 
wise, use leaves around shrubbery where 
they will not be unsightly. 3. Place 
them with sod, weeds, grass clippings 
and other vegetable refuse in four-ineh 
layers with alternate two-ineh layers 
of earth to form piles four feet high 
and wide and as long as desired. Hol- 
low out the top of the compost pile to 
form a bowl-like depression for filling 
with water. Let the pile stand a year; 
then slice vertically downward with a 
spade and add to garden beds, 


M. G. Kans 


Dig your garden in late October or 
early November and leave the clods 
rough—just as they’re turned up. Air, 
water and frost will enter the clods more 
freely than undug or raked soil and 
thus make them more crumbly for next 
year’s plants. If the ground is clayey 
or heavy, seatter sifted coal ashes on 
the snow over the dug ground. These 
will lighten the soil and make it more 
retentive of water. In spring, before 
raking, seatter hydrated (agricultural) 
lime on the surface to lighten it still 
more. One pound to 100 square feet 
is enough. 


Dig Gladiolus bulbs five or more weeks 
after they have blossomed. Cut the 
stems near the bulbs. Place each variety 
carefully and separately in shallow boxes 
or flats so as to save the bulblets for 
planting next year. Store the containers 
with an inch air space between them 
in a frost-proof cellar. When the old 
stems and loose skins are ecrackly dry, 
clean the bulbs, burn all that are dis- 
eased, and store the good ones in paper 
bags or tight boxes with ‘‘moth balls’’ 
to kill insects. From start to finish 
keep each kind eorrectly labeled. 


Leave Dahlias in the ground until cold 
weather approaches if you wish, but it’s 
better to dig them during October soon 
after their tops have been frost bitten. 
If possible, choose a bright, breezy 
morning. Cut the stalks six inches above 
ground. Slit the largest stalk part way 
down, place a copper-wired label bear- 
ing the name in the slot and wind the 
wire around the stem for identification. 
Dig each clump by first loosening the 
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ground all around it with a digging fork. 
This will prevent straining the necks of 
the tubers and injuring them. Then, 
lift out the loosened clump, gently shake 
off the loose earth and trim off thread- 
like roots with scissors or a sharp knife. 
Lay the elumps upside down to drain 
the sap out of the stems. If the weather 
is mild, let the clumps stay out for a day 
or two; otherwise place them in an airy 
room to dry for several days. Place 
each variety separately in a box with 
enough buckwheat hulls, chaff or peat 
moss to cover and store in a frost-proof 
cellar where the air is only moderately 
dry. 


Place a coldframe over beds already 
made in the open ground or started this 
month to supply hardy flowers and low 
growing salad vegetables until Christ- 
mas or later. They will need no more 
attention than equal areas devoted to 
the same species of plants, except that 


they must be kept uncovered during 
mild weather, well ventilated when cov- 
ered on cold but sunny days and pro- 
tected with mats when the weather is 
very cold. Of course, if the weather is 
dry they will need watering, preferably 
early in the morning of sunny, breezy 
days. Some plants easy to grow in this 
way are Pansy, Violet, English Daisy, 
Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum, Parsley, 
Onion sets, Lettuce, Peppergrass, Mus- 
tard and foreing varieties of Radish. 


Plant some bulbs for indoor winter 
flowering. Among the best are Single 
Early Tulips, Jonquils, Paperwhite Nar- 
cissus, Hvyacinths, and Trumpet Narcis- 
sus. To have them at their best, start 
them in the dark, preferably in a cool, 
moist cellar or a coldframe where the 
temperature can be kept at about 40 
degrees until the roots are well devel- 
oped, then at about 50 while the foliage 
is developing, 60 for the longest dura- 


In the Little Greenhouse 


ANY greenhouses were shaded 

throughout the summer months 

with an application of a suitable 
medium put on the outside of the glass. 
Most plants will grow better now if that 
shading is entirely removed. 

I must say that this removal process is 
irksome. If the shading did not wear 
off with the heat and rain, the task will 
be so much the harder. I find it handy to 
use an old razor blade placed in a holder 
for the purpose. They ean be purchased 
cheaply from your hardware man. 

There are plants that, for a week or 
two yet, may still need a little shade. 
These inelude Begonias, certain Orchids 
and plants with thick foliage that have 
been shaded during summer. If you hang 
a piece of cheesecloth or paper so as to 
keep off the direct rays of the sun, that 
will be all the shading necessary. 

Annuals for winter cutting that are 
newly transplanted from the seedling 
container or even those that are repotted 
into larger pots are helped along greatly 
if shaded for a day or two until the roots 
have taken hold again. 

Steady temperatures become a_ neces- 
sity when October arrives. If you are not 
careful the temperature will fluctuate too 
much for the good of the plants. Shut 
down ventilators or reduce the air space 
earlier than you did in September so that 
sun heat may be bottled up. Begin now 
to guard against foliage going into the 
night in a wet state which will surely in- 
vite fungus diseases. 

Those who are interested in rock plants 
may derive much pleasure at this time 
by propagating species that are scarce 
in their own gardens. There is no better 
place for doing this than your own green- 
house. So many little herbaceous plants 
in the rock garden are not easily rooted 
from cuttings in mid-summer. The double 
white Arabis is a good example of a plant 
that may be rooted now. Cuttings of 
Heather or Heaths will also root quickly 
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at this date. If the sun is not hot enough 
to cause quick evaporation the latter will 
root better now without shade. Sueh 
propagation is most successful in a house 
that is not airy and where the tempera- 
ture of the rooting medium is slightly 
higher than in the house. An electric coil 
attached to the bottom of the bench is 
useful for this purpose and will act for 
the time being as a substitute for hot 
water pipes. 

For those who grow tomatoes through- 
out the vear, an early October sowing will 
give matured fruit in spring, when the 
July sowing has ripened all its crop. 

Especially in the north must Poin- 
settias be nursed along now. Remember 
that they lose their leaves when the tem- 
perature drops much below 60 degrees. 

If yours is a house where all and 
sundry are living in a one room apart- 
ment, some plants will prosper, while 











Cuttings of Heather will root well if 
started in sand now 


tion of bloom, and 70 for foreing. Keep 
a thermometer near the pots or boxes to 
check up. By reducing the temperature 
at night the flowers will last longer than 
in a uniform day and night temperature. 


Clean mossy and dirty flower pots 
as follows: Cover them with water in 
a crock (not a metal receptacle) and 
slowly add about one-tenth as much 
sulphurie acid as water. Two days later 
use a stiff brush to remove the softened 
and loosened deposits. Soak again in 
clean water for another two days to re- 
move all acid. Let the surface water 
evaporate before using the pots. Cau- 
tion: NEVER pour water into the acid; 
always the acid into the water. Other- 
wise the acid will ‘‘fly’’ and burn every 
‘‘organic’’ thing it touches—wood, skin, 
cloth, ete. The acid and water mixture 
may be used several times, until the 
acid has been neutralized by the fertilizer 
salts in the pots. 





J. G. Esson 


others will have a strenuous and cruel, 
lingering existence. A great deal will de- 
pend on the temperature at which the 
greenhouse is kept at night. If it’s rather 
low, the tropical fellows will shiver and 
look pale by showing yellow foliage; if 
rather high the natives of more temperate 
climes will live a fast life by making 
unseasonable and adventitious growth, 
which cannot prosper long before disease 
or insects will put an end to them. 

I think the greatest pleasure is derived 
from the house that always drops at night 
to 55 but not lower at any time. A greater 
variety of species may be kept in such 
an environment. There, it could safely 
be said that selected plants from every 
state in the Union might spend the winter 
comfortably together. Moreover under 
such conditions they will live with other 
families that have had their origin in 
other lands. 

[I strongly recommend such a green- 
house to the average plant lover. Of 
course we must not include the specialist. 
He will immediately say that his Cat- 
tleyas must at no time drop below 58 or 
perhaps he may say that he built his 
greenhouse for miffy rock plants and a 
55 minimum temperature would mean 
forced growth which would probably be 
ruinous. Why should the specialist brook 
any interference? Let us bear with him, 
while we enjoy our greenhouse through 
a long winter if necessary. 

Let the temperature drop to 55 every 
night. Never, unless the outdoor conditions 
demand it, allow it to rise much above this. 
During the day it will rise to 75 or more, 
but that is Nature’s way. In such a house 
the humidity is likely to be suited to 
plant life. Growth will be steady and 
healthy. At this low temperature some 
tropical plants may rest as they would 
in their native land while natives of more 
temperate zones, such as most bulbous 
plants and numerous annuals, will be 
found to revel. 
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HOUGH the crop of garden 

books is meager at this time 

of year, there are one or 
two volumes of special interest on the 
reviewer’s desk. The Year Books of 
the various flower societies are always 
in demand by enthusiasts who spe- 
cialize in those plants; and a new and 
revised edition of any tried and true 
garden book is a welcome occupant of 
every garden shelf. 


OUR SHADE TREES by Ephraim Por- 
ter Felt, illustrated. 187 pages. Orange 
Judd Pub. Co., N. Y. C. $2.00. 

All gardeners who love trees and strug- 
gle to keep their own fine specimens in 
good eondition—as well as to help pro- 
tect and preserve the remaining wood- 
lands and roadside plantings—must enjoy 
this book. It is written by the Chief 
Entomologist of the Bartlett Tree Re- 
search Laboratories and former State En- 
tomologist of New York, and is a eom- 
prehensive and quite impressive work. 

Almost every aspect of the shade tree 
is discussed in Mr. Felt’s pages, from 
historic American trees to tree surgery: 
general and specialized care; signs of un- 
thriftiness; diseases and pets and their 
prevention; planting, transplanting, feed- 
ing and so forth. 

The volume is exhaustive, covering each 
subject at length and ineludes many pho- 
tographie illustrations. 

Those who cherish in their hearts our 
native American forest trees will find of 
special interest such chapters as the ones 
entitled An Arboretum for Research; 
Will our American Chestnut Come Back; 
Laws and Legislation, and A _ List: of 
Some of the More Useful Books on Trees 
and Shrubs. 


ROOTS, Their Place in Life 
and Legend, by Vernon 
Quinn. Illustrated. 230 
pages. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York City. 
$2.00. 


Those who have read Mr. 
Quinn’s two former’ works, 
“Leaves” and “Seeds,” Their 
Places in Life and Legend, will 
need no urging to purchase the 
third volume of this fascinating 
triology. Others who are not 
familiar with the series should 
promptly make up for lost 
time by reading all three books 
as soon as possible. 

“Roots” is similar in format 
and arrangement to “Leaves” 
and “Seeds.” 

There are chapters on the 
habits of roots; edible and 
poisonous sorts; simples and 
“varbs;” drugs; other uses for 
roots discovered by the white 
man and the Indian and the 
superstitions connected with 
roots. 

The reader who is intrigued 
by the romance of growing 
things will find much of inter- 
est here and the practical gar- 
dener, too, ean avail himself 
of a rich fund of valuable in- 
formation. 

®nee again Mr. Quinn has 
as his illustrator the gifted 
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Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


Marie A. Lawson whose delightful pen 
and ink work blends admirably with the 
spirit of the text. Chapter headings, de- 
tail sketches, and tail pieces are all of 
unusual interest. The more pretentious 
decorative plates are reminiscent of 
Beardsley in their fine workmanship and 
elaborate imaginative designs. 


EDEN ON A COUNTRY HILL, by 
Ruth Cross. Illustrated. 244 pages. H. 
C. Kinsey & Co., Inc., New York City. 

>) 


Though not strietly a garden book, 
this little gem should be read by all Na- 
ture lovers who own or who contemplate 
purchasing a country home. 

Ruth Cross tells simply and without 
undue flourishes of the accomplishment 
of a task so Titanic that it seems more 
like a mythological legend than a state- 
ment of cold facts. Here is the story of 
how two people—herself and her hus- 
band—created a home, a garden and 
finally a nursery business in the Berk- 
shire hills. 

Endowed with taste of a high artistic 
excellence with boundless health and en- 
ergy and with a degree of industry which 
few mortals possess, these two people 
have made superlative bricks with a very 
small quantity of straw. 

They had very little capital, but with 
it they purchased a 40-acre farm in 
Connecticut with a tumbledown house and 
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Delightful drawings, such as 


barn and a ecentury’s accumulation of 

trash and junk. Within two years they 

had transformed this nucleus, chiefly 
by their own labor, into a spot which 
discerning people came miles to see. 

When the depression struck they 

started a successful landscape and nur- 

sery business, using their own well- 
planned grounds as an advertisement and 
their native shrubbery and overstocked 
seed and eutting beds as plant material. 

Of course Mr. and Mrs. Cross had a 
genuine love of the land and of country 
ways. They fitted into the life of the 
community, were beloved by their neigh- 
bors, the postman, the owner of the gen- 
eral store and the odd old character who 
sold them the place. They exhibited at 
the County Fair and won blue ribbons 
for flowers, vegetables, pastry and canned 
goods. They gave housewarmings and 
square dances. They had a eellarful of 
cider and wine, of eanned fruit juices, 
berries and vegetables, produced by their 
own hard work. They learned the trick 
of inveigling city guests into helping with 
construction work and gardening. 

Not many “city folk” perhaps could 
sink so deeply and so happily into coun- 
try life. But for those who have this 
gift overlaid by urban living, here is the 
record of what joy may be obtainable 
from such a mode of living. 


CREATIVE FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT, by Dorothy Biddle and Doro- 
thea Blom. Illustrated. 180 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran d Co., Ine., New 
York. $2.00. 


Books on flower arrangement come as 
thick as homing pigeons it often seems 
to this reviewer, and yet they sell like 

hoteakes. Probably this is be- 
cause the American art of ar- 


few years ago may well become 
the “back number” of _ to- 
morrow. 

“Creative Flower Arrange- 
ment,” however, is written by 
a woman who has not only 
kept up with the procession 
in this art but who is defi- 
nitely one of the recognized 
pace setters. This is her see- 
ond book on the subject and 
during the intervening period 
between her two volumes she 
has written innumerable arti- 
cles for magazines on every 
possible phase of arrangement. 
She studies, arranges, Judges, 
lives and dreams flowers, grow- 
ing in the garden, and cut for 
indoor decoration. 

Dorothy Biddle, who c¢on- 
tributes regularly to FLOWER 
GROWER, writes clearly and 
readably and in this present 
book there is evident a mas- 
tery of subject matter and of 
stvle which gives it unusual 
value for the intelligent reader. 

Her chapter on color in 
arrangement fills a_ long-felt 
need and the same common 
this, sense of her advice on types 
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tive stage. The authority of a 
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mechanics of arrangement, ete., are both 
a comfort and an inspiration to the eon- 
fused mind of the amateur. 

Mrs. Blom has eontributed diagrams 
and line work and there are numerous 
effective photographie illustrations. 


OUR FERNS, Their Haunts, Habits and 
Folklore, by Willard Nelson Clute. 
Illustrated. 388 pages. Frederick <A. 
Stokes Co. N. Y. C. $4. 


The fact that our native American 
ferns intrigue the imagination of Nature 
lovers is proved by the success of the 
fourteen or more popular fern books 
which have appeared since 1890. As Mr. 
Clute tells us in his preface, John Wil- 
liamson’s “Ferns of Kentucky” was the 
first American book on the subject and 
went through three editions, now being 
long out of print. It was first published 
in 1878. 

“Our Ferns,” in its second edition, is 
an impressive guide to all ferns east of 
the Rocky Mountains and north of the 
Gulf States. Though written by an ex- 
pert, the text can be understood by the 
rank amateur and this is a_ desirable 
feature when studying so elusive a sub- 


ject. The technical matters of form, 
nomenclature, genera, and species are 
dealt with in a manner which prevents 


possible confusion. Profuse illustrations 
are essential for amateur fern study and 


“Our Ferns” recognizes this need. There 
are decorative sketches and _ photo- 


gravures as well as detail drawings of 
fronds and spores, and thus the atmos- 
phere is reproduced in which each type 
of fern is at home. Bits of poetry and 
delicate chapter head sketches help to 
beautify the book. 

An especially valuable feature of this 
volume is the careful notation of local 
forms and varieties which often prove 
confusing to the layman. 


FOUR SEASONS IN YOUR GARDEN 
by John C. Wister. Illustrated. 306 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $2.50. 


This book has held an important place 
in garden literature since its first publiea- 
tion in 1936. Though planned for the use 
of the amateur, it is perhaps most valu- 
able to the more advanced gardener, he 
who is ready to enter the field of less 
rudimentary horticulture. Mr. Wister 
gives special attention to the use of trees, 
evergreen and flowering shrubs and hardy 
vines. His chapter on winter gardening 
outdoors offers rich possibilities in the 
use of colorful shrubs for color in eold 
weather. 

The beautiful photogravures and clever 
pen and ink drawings are both charming 
and helpful. They measure up splendid- 
ly to the high mark set by the text. 


It is no exaggeration to say that with 
almost every plant which has long been 
cultivated, varieties exist which are en- 
dowed with constitutions fitted for very 
different climates. 

CHARLES DARWIN 
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Dykes Medal 
Award for 1938 


HE top-ranking Iris award of the 

year, the Dykes Gold Medal, has 

been awarded for 1938 to the variety 
Copper Lustre, originated by Chancellor 
J. H. Kirkland of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. The second choice was 
Junaluska, also a Kirkland origination. 
Both are the culmination of many years 
of careful breeding. Missouri, a Grinter 
origination, won the medal in America 
last year. 


Copper Lustre is famed for its un- 
usual and pleasing coloring. It is a 
subdued brownish copper with undertones 
of golden tan, and the standards are some- 
what lighter than the falls. The flowers 
are large and well formed, and are carried 
on a stalk of medium height. This bearded 
Iris is considered a decided break in color 
and is much prized by fanciers. 


The Dykes Gold Medal award is made 
vearly to an Iris in England, Franee, and 
America which is considered worthy. The 
medal has been awarded since 1927 to 
the most outstanding variety in each coun- 
try in memory of W. R. Dykes of Eng- 
jand, world-famous Iris breeder. 


According to present stipulations, an 
Iris must be introduced for four years 
before it is eligible for the award. Fur- 
thermore, it must have previously re- 
ceived an Award of Merit. Thus, there 
is special significance in the following 
winners of Awards of Merit for 1938 
which with others are eligible for the 
Dykes Medal another year: 


The bearded Iris Cop- 
per Luster (left) which 
won the Dykes Medal, 
is a decided color 
break which will catch 
the fancier’s eye 


The Medal (center) 
has gone before to 
Mary Geddes (1936), 
Sierra Blue (1935) 
Coralie (1933) and 
Rameses (1932). Chan- 
cellor Kirkland (be- 
low) originator of this 
year’s winner, is 
shown in a patch of 
his Copper Lustre 


Tall Bearded 


Variety Color Hybridizer 
Golden Treasure Yellow Schreiner 
Christabel Red Lapham 
Cheerio Red Ayres 
Siegfried Yellow H. P. Sass 

plicata 


Wabash White and Williamson 


ourple 
yt. 


Ozone auve J. Sass 

Jelloway Yellow Parker 

At Dawning Pink Kirkland 
Intermediate 

Amigo Purple Williamson 

Golden Bow Yellow H. P. Sass 
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Garden Tips for Southern California 


HIS is such a busy month for all 
good gardeners! 


The winter and spring-blooming 
bulbs should go into the ground at once. 

Plant Ranunculus and Anemones. Be 
sure that they are right side up, for, 
unless you’re familiar with them, it is a 
puzzle to make out heads and tails. Also, 
seed of these can be sown now. 

If Freesias are not already in, plant 
them soon and put in the early Tulips. 

Do not forget a patch of Leucojum 
vernum, the Spring Snowflake. This bulb 
is permanent and dependable, while its 
sprays of dainty white bells in late win- 
ter are most acceptable. The clumps 
should be left undisturbed. 

Have a group of the charming new 
blue Lily, Leucocoryne ixioides odorata, 
Glory-of-the-Sun from Chile. These bulbs 
are not yet low in price, so try seed, too. 
From seed, they should bloom when two 
years old. The long-stemmed flowers are 
sweet-seented and lasting. 

Amaryllis, Baby Glads, native Cali- 
fornia bulbs, Hyacinths, and Narcissus 
should all go into their beds in October. 
Put in a few pure white Daffodils. There 
are large ones and rock-garden sizes, and 
they are all fairy-like in their beauty. 
They do well in shade. 

For lavish bloom in mid-winter with 
very small outlay, make abundant use of 


October in 


Beauty in Winter and Spring Gardens 
depends on the fall work. Continue to 
plant winter lawns. Seed freely the 
Italian Rye grass seed. Fill in with late 
blooming Narcissi like Poeticus, Poetaz, 
and Ineomparabilis varieties. 


Summer Flowering Annuals which are 
over should be thrown out. The beds 
should be dug up, remade and fertil- 
ized with well-rotted compost. Do this 
as early as you can. Do not use this 
compost where bulbs, Iris or Lilies are 
planted. Rake and burn all dead leaves. 


Native Crab Apples (Malus coronaria), 
and the double flowering Parkman and 
Bechtel Crabs have been seriously in- 
fected with the Cedar Apple rust this 
summer. This is a very serious menace, 
and where commercial apple orchards 
are found the only way to eradicate it is 
to destroy the Redeedar trees upon 
which this pest lives part of the year. 
Where the trouble is confined to decora- 
tive Crab Apples in gardens and parks 
spraying with colloidal sulphur may 
prove effective. Another spray might 
be a solution of one-balf pint each of 
formaldehyde and Nursery Volek to five 
gallons of water. The foliage will fall 
off but the new leaves should be healthy 
and clean. Japanese Crab Apples are 
not infected. 


Roses in the fall are usually finer and 
stronger than in any other time of year. 
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polyanthus Narcissus—Paper-whites and 
Chinese Lilies. They do splendidly in this 
section, multiply rapidly, and should be 
left dry through the summer. Crowding 
the bulbs seems to bring forth more and 
more blossoms! 

Though all Hyacinths are so lovely, 
the Roman varieties are the longest bloom- 
ing and most graceful for cutting. They’re 
very easy to manage and may be had in 
purple, white, pink and blue. These Hya- 
cinths come to us from Southern France, 
and they are fine winter bloomers here 
in the open ground. 

Set Pansies, Stocks, Cyclamen, Primulas 
and Cinerarias. The three last named 
should have shade and plenty of leaf 
mold and moisture. 


OW Calendula, Gypsophila, Poppies, 
Sweet Alyssum, Lupine, double Nas- 
turtium which is nearly always so much 
superior to the single, Larkspur, Nemesia, 
Candytuft, Mignonette, Clarkia and 
Nemophila—not the pale or spotted one, 
but the real Baby-Blue-Eyes that is like 
the summer sky. Nothing is lovelier for 
a ground cover that is through when the 
space is needed for other plants. 
Start in flats seed of Hollyhock, Carna- 
tion, Phlox, Petunia, Snapdragon and 
Stocks. 


Although some are earlier and a few 


Southern Gardens 


Keep up the spraying. Triogen keeps 
Roses free from inseets and black spot, 
and helps to make healthy growth. 
Months of severe testing prove beyond 
question that this three-in-one remedy 
not only saves much time in spraying 
and labor but is economical also. Beau- 
tiful Roses all summer with little disease 
and few insect pests came from bushes 
sprayed with Triogen every ten days or 
two weeks while other remedies were less 
effective and much more troublesome to 
use. Spray your Dahlias and Chrysan- 
themums now. 


Seed Sowing for spring bloom is the 
most important work now. Virginian 
Stocks in pastel shades make fine edging 
plants. Baby-Blue-Eyes (Nemophila in- 
signis) makes sheets of azure ground- 
cover under pink or white blossoming 
trees. It is fine as an edging anywhere. 


Larkspurs Give Height and Color for 
backgrounds and should be used freely 
in shrubbery bays and where tall accents 
of rich tints are needed. In ease root rot 
has attacked the plants, do not plant 
them in the same soil for two or three 
seasons. 


Lupines in White, Blue and Pink, give 
the same spire-like effects, are free from 
disease, and self-sow freely. Three or 
four crops of bloom during the year 
may be had from the seed sown now. 
The Hartwegi Giants are best. They 


Mary C. SHAW 


later, this is rightly the “moon” of 
Chrysanthemums. Give the plants much 
water and a little fertilizer when buds 
start to color. 

As the great fluffy blooms of giant- 
flowering sorts are about to reach perfec- 
tion, it is common that a first rain, too 


‘shght to do good, or a hot desert wind 


should come frolicking along—and the 
mussing, burning and wrecking that this 
pair can do! 

Small-flowered “Mums are not much 
harmed by these mishaps, but large 
blooms may be ruined; so, it is wise to 
stretch over them thin white cloth for 
some protection. 

See the latest creations in these flowers 
at the shows and in other gardens. Note 
the varieties you want for next season. 

Cascade Chrysanthemums make a grand 
display, but they are for pot culture, need 
special training from tiny plantlets, and 
a strong high shelf to sit upon in order 
to properly perform their cascading. 


F the lawn is Bermuda Grass and begins 
to look seedy, rake, mow close, soak, 
then sprinkle in seed of Blue Grass, Rye, 
Clover, and a portion of the new mixture 
for lawns. Some of these will give quick 
green. Others may be slower, but more 
lasting. The winter rains will help all 
sorts to do their very best. 


Jutta Lester D1InLon 


grow well in shade but do not trans- 
plant. Perennial Lupines do not thrive 
in the South. 


Candytuft in Many Colors is easily 
grown and makes fine groups. The white 
hyacinth-flowered type is choice for low 
heavy masses. All the rock garden vari- 
eties grow well. 


Cornflowers Must Be Replanted each 
season. Plant the fine new doubles in 
new situations and root out the volun- 
teers from last year. In this way the 
stock can be kept up to par. Jubilee 
Gem is a good dark blue dwarf Corn- 
flower well suited to small gardens. 


Plant Drummond Phlox freely. In 
salmon-pink, rose, scarlet, maroon, white, 
yellow and flesh nothing is better for 
broad low sweeps of fine color. The 
mixed colors are always undesirable and 
the All-American Art shades, while in- 
teresting, are anything but pretty with 
their white eyes and variegated tones. 
Keep your Phlox shades true. 


California Poppies, both single and 
double, come in white, pink, carmine, 
yellow, orange and flame. They should 
be used with discretion and careful study 
made of harmonies wanted. These and 
the Phlox make the most satisfactory 
plantings over bulb beds. 


Miniature Snapdragons (Linaria ma- 
roceanna hybrids) are very dainty and 
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grow well in shade. Use them for color 
under evergreen trees. They make 
fairy carpets of delicate bloom for many 
months. 


Annual Pinks sown now where they 
are to bloom will be a permanent garden 
Double Fireball in deep searlet, 
single Salmon Queen, and double Sal- 
mon King sown last October bloomed 
with the Poppies in May and have con- 
tinued through the summer and now are 
blooming with blue Ageratum without 
any inclination to stop. They make ex- 
cellent eut flowers and are evergreen. 
Be sure to try them. 

Godetia, Clarkia, Chinese Forget-Me- 
Nots and other spring blooming flowers 
can be seeded now. All of them should 
be treated with Semesan and broadeast 


asset. 


over the beds where they are to bloom. 
The seedlings must be thinned out. 


Annual Babysbreath sown in quantity 
with these other plantings will soften 
the harmonies and tie the colors to- 
gether. Use restraint in color and avoid 
too much variety in small gardens. One 
or two colors only should be predomi- 
nant and all the others should be tuned 
in with these. 


White Gardens are Ravishing; blue 
gardens are like bits of the sky; rose 
and blue harmonies are very French; 
and blue and gold are truly colonial. 
Lavender, orchid and _ purples’ with 
enough white to lighten, or gold to mel- 
low, are each good in their place. Why 
not make your garden different and dis- 
tinetive ? 


Glimpses of Nature — Autumn 


LAURA FENNER 


ATURE is ever provident, but it is 

during the months of fall that this 

fact is brought to our attention 
most foreibly. On the other hand Nature 
is aceused of being wasteful and lavish, 
when in reality it is a gesture of always 
being prepared for emergencies. 

All through the past growing months 
much of next year’s plant life has been 
brought to various stages of growth best 
adapted to withstand the winter. 

When late fall strips the trees of their 
foliage we find next spring’s leaf buds 
already formed—compact little rolls, ade- 
quately weatherproofed to withstand the 
elements of winter. Green rosettes of 
many plants lie flat against the earth all 
winter, ready for the first warm days of 
spring to begin a_ tremendous _ stalk 
growth. 

While man has been traveling by air 
but a few short years, Nature has em- 
ployed this mode of travel for certain of 
its plants for untold ages. Countless little 
voyagers, seeds released from the parent 
plants and attached to tiny parachutes, 
sail in whatever direction the wind orders, 
and sooner or later come to rest to found 
new colonies. All through the summer a 
succession of plant aviators are ever on 
the wing. Fall finds the seeds of Thistle, 
lronweed, Golden-rod, Boneset and other 
of the autumn flowers, on the wing in a 
ceaseless effort to propagate their kind. 

Certain other plants that wish to mi- 
grate, but whose seeds are not equipped 
to fly, might well be called the original 
hiteh-hikers. They belong to the bur fam- 
ily, which covers a wide range of seeds 
which are annoying “stickers” that snatch 
at our clothing as we pass by. 


IRD travelers are also numerous 

through the fall. One by one and 
in flocks, old friends of summer are leav- 
ing us. Unlike their arrival in the spring, 
which is heralded by jubilant song and 
great activity, their going is so unob- 
trusive that we are unaware of it. 
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But gradually and as quietly as the 
summer birds depart our winter visitors 
begin to arrive from the far north: 
juneos, their tails edged with white iden- 
tifying them instantly as they flit noise- 
lessly along old hedge rows or quiet 
lanes; tree sparrows, with a little black 
splotch on each gray breast; brown 
creepers silently but thoroughly inspect- 
ing tree trunks; and many others, depend- 
ing on »ur particular locality. 

These winter visitors, together with our 
year-around birds, make up a worthwhile 
bird population, and to derive the most 
pleasure from it we should begin now 
to establish our feeding stations, if we 
have not already done so. In this way 
we may entice to our dooryards practi- 
cally every species of bird common to our 
territory. You may fasten ears of corn 
to trees; put cracked corn and other 
grains, as well as crumbs, on feeding trays 
that have been fastened on upstairs win- 
dow sills, or other places where cats 
cannot reach them; and put suet in wide- 
meshed wire containers fastened to the 


side of a building. These all appeal to 
birds and bring them in great numbers. 

Wild grapes hang in purple clusters 
and the plump, juicy pokeberries hold 
out a doubtful invitation to nibble. While 
both are rather disappointing to the 
human taste, the birds enjoy them tre- 
mendously. However, wild grapes may 
be converted into a tasty jelly, and poke- 
berry pie, when properly made, is really 
delicious. 


(eee landscapes are gorgeous 
with color as trees and shrubs are 
dressed in the gayest of colors. But all 
too soon the vanish as autumn 
winds and their toll of the 
leaves. 

Also distinetive of autumn are the gray 
cornfields, with the corn eut and stand- 
ing in neat shocks, row after row across 
the field. But modern farm machinery is 
fast robbing us of this autumnal pieture 
by harvesting the corn in a more rapid, 
but not so picturesque, manner. 

Autumn wildflowers cover a wide range 
in variety until the first hard frost euts 
them down. After that it is an interest- 
ing pastime to go poking about with a 
notebook, making a list of the survivors 
we may find in sheltered spots. 

The annuals in our flower gardens 
usually are at the height of their beauty 
as fall approaches. But one frosty night 
may drain the life and color from them. 
To prolong this lovely bloom, on a minia- 
ture scale, an indoor window box with 
one or more of each favorite planted in 
it, is most enjoyable. Frequently in the 
fall small plants may be found among the 
mature ones, and these are best adapted 
for transplanting. A colorful Petunia or 
two, a Calendula, several Portulaca plants 
—all are prolific bloomers and make a 
gay winter box. 

If it is not possible to have a flower 


colors 
rain take 


box, plants may be placed in ordinary 
pots. Pansies succeed for a while this 
way. Many enjoyable moments will be 
spent winter evenings scrutinizing the 


plants for buds. 


ND so with the birds to entertain us 

during the day, and our little last 
summers’ garden plants to wateh of an 
evening, the sharp edges of winter may 
be softened. 





Modern ma- 
chinery may 
soon rob us 
of this famil- 
iar picture 
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What to Plant Where Grass Won’t Grow 


ELIZABETH ANNE PULLAR, L.A. 


RASS, to be sure, is one of the 

most common and __ satistactory 

ground eovers, but there are places 
where even this veteran standby will not 
tolerate the complete lack of sunshine. 
In such situations it is far better not to 
attempt to grow grass, but rather to 
substitute for it plants that will actually 
thrive in Moreover, there 
are many places here and there even 
in the small home grounds where plants 
requiring less care than grass, with its 
constant mowings, would be more desir- 
able as ground covers. If you are con- 
fronted with the problem of what to 
plant in difficult situations requiring a 
vround eover, consider first the type of 
location and then select the plant adapted 
to the particular need. 

[In a woodland area where many closely 
vrouped trees result in deep shade, an 
informal type of plant may be used to 
carpet the ground. Often on lawns the 
dense shade of trees prohibits fhe growth 
of grass, causing unsightly breaks of 
brown earth in an otherwise attractive 
spread of green. In such situations, a more 
formal, low-growing ground cover will 
best fill the space and help to carry out 
the effect of continuous verdure. In the 
shrub border, a permanent ground cover 
is not only pleasing in appearance but 
ereat convenience in that it 
alleviates the continual round of cultiva- 
tion often necessary to keep down unde- 
sirable weeds. And then, there are diffi- 
eult places such as at the base of house 
foundations or small areas between walks 
and buildings where the right ground 
cover will prove much more satisfactory 
than grass. 

The ideal ground cover should be a 
hardy, quick-spreading plant that will 
look very much at home in its surround- 
ings. For woodland areas, many of the 
native. plants are most appropriate. 
Celandine (Chelidonium) is excellent for 
such a situation; its fresh green foliage 
and bright but inconspicuous yellow 
flowers are attractive from early spring 
till late fall. It is a very hardy plant, 
often providing green leaves for indoor 
decoration when the snow is on_ the 
rround, Celandine selfsows profusely and 
for that reason is valuable for covering 
hare areas quickly. Violets—vyellow, blue, 
purple and white—are always at home 
as naturalistie ground covers. They blos 
som freely and, lke Celandine, selfsow 
so that a bare spot is soon filled. Fertil 
izing the soil in which they grow is well 
worth the trouble for Violets 
quickly to rich food. In _ the 
garden is an old Apple tree 
branches bend low to the ground. In 
their shade grow deep purple Violets 
together with Lilv-of-the-valley, a ground 
cover of sweet springtime loveliness. 

For a woodland setting, Wild Ginger 
(Asarum canadense) will provide a mat 
of large kidney shaped leaves. It is in- 
teresting not only for its foliage but 
also for its peculiar dark red blossoms 
which hide close to the ground. Creeping 
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Dogwood (Cornus canadensis) forms a 
flat mass of verdure and when flowering 
resembles a pretty green rug dotted with 


white. Later, the berries add a note of 
color. Beds of Bloodroot (Sanguinaria 


canadensis) are a joy in spring during 
the tlowering period, a fact which com- 
pensates somewhat for the disappearance 
of the round, gray-green leaves before 
summer is over. Trillium, likewise, 
should be planted for spring admiration 
only. 

Ferns, of course, should have a place 
as ground covers in a natural planting. 
The Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum peda- 
tum) tends to grow in beautiful group- 
ings and its dainty foliage is without 
rival. Any of the other ferns, low-grow- 
ing or tall, will establish a delightful 
green cover in a damp shady soil. 

For a more formal type of ground 
cover, to be used perhaps under trees 
on the lawn, the clean growing English 
Ivy (Hedera helix) is recommended. In 
filling a bare space quickly, many small 
plants will be more successful than the 
long trailing plants which must be pinned 
down. This evergreen ground cover is 
hardy except in climates where the win- 
ters are extremely severe. The Japanese 
Spurge (Pachysandra terminalis) is ever- 
green, hardy, and equally as attractive 
as the English Ivy onee it has become 
established and well spread over an area. 
Myrtle (Vinea minor), another evergreen, 
is a trailing plant of quick spreading 
habits. It is a well loved old-fashioned 
vround cover often found on the front 
lawns of deserted New England farm- 
In spring, the blue flowers are 
pretty among the glossy green foliage. 
The Creeping Dogwood mentioned pre- 
viously, although it is not evergreen, is 
formal enough in its growing habits to 
be satisfactory also under a shady tree. 

For planting in shrub borders or at 
the base of foundations, in addition to 
the materials already mentioned, there 


houses. 


are several other plants worthy of con- 
sideration. One of these is the variegated 
Bishop’s weed or Font weed (Aegopodium 
podograria variegatum), a plant of 
pretty green and white foliage, a leaf 
of which was never missing from grand- 
mother’s old-fashioned bouquets. Lily-of- 
the-valley is well placed in the shade be- 
tween a walk and a house foundation 
where it may spread contentedly without 
overrunning its bounds. Ferns do well in 
a narrow north foundation — planting 
where there is not room for shrubs. The 
tall Cinnamon or Roval ferns are attrae- 
tive in such situations and will thrive if 
the soil has a tendency to be moist. 
The Bugle-flower (Ajuga repens) and 
Creeping Buttercup (Ranunculus repens) 
spread rapidly and cover the soil in 
shady shrub borders. Moneywort (Lysi- 
machia nummularia) is an_ attractive 
creeping plant with shiny green leaves 
and clear vellow flowers which bloom in 
summer. It, like many of the Stoneerops 
(Sedum acre in particular), Creeping 
Speedwell and Thyme, is an e-cellent 
choice for planting between flagstones 
where grass is not desired. Phlox sub- 
ulata will grow at a foundation in sun 
or semi-shade, and during its blossoming 
period in April or May, this plant pre- 
sents a show with its pink, white or 
lavender flowers. 

In making a ground cover planting, 
remember that it takes some time for 
plants to establish themselves, and do 
not become discouraged if a general cov- 
ering of the soil is not apparent the first 
season. Of course, the more thickly the 
plants are set out, the sooner they will 
grow together. Most ground covers are 
green and have inconspicuous flowers. 
Where more color is desired, spring flow 
ering bulbs may be interspersed among 
the plants. They are particularly attrae- 
tive in shrub borders or in a natural 
planting. 


A Ligularia Surprise 


KATHERINE Burr FLemMinG, (Conn.) 





OUR vears ago, the children of Mrs. 
Gerard Torborg of Hamden, Con- 
necticut, presented their mother with an 


Asiatie Trollius and within a few months 
a small dark green leaf began to appear 
alongside. Before another year passed 
the new plant had so outgrown the flower 
pot that it was transplanted along with 
what was left of the Trollius in a shady 
spot in the garden. The plant has grown 
to great proportions. The deep yellow 
daisy like blooms open in August and 
are quite showy. It has been determined 
as Ligularia kaempferi, or a closely re- 
lated species. 

It does not require any great amount 
of water. The mass of broad, dark green 
red veined leaves have a typically oriental 
way of pushing forth from the heavy 
stems tightly closed and opening in the 
same manner as a Fringed Gentian. Dr. 
S. F. Blake of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture informs us that “propaga- 
tion is effected mostly by division.” 
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Rock Garden Question 
Box 


Conducted by 


FLoRENS DEBEVOISE 





This question and answer column 
is designed to help readers of 
FLOWER GROWER with their rock 
garden problems. You are invited 
to submit your questions. Address 
your inquiries to the Editor. 








little humus and peat. A. flabellata nana 
alba can stand more sunlight than the 
others. This has waxy white blossoms 
and grey foliage. A. alpina has powder 
blue flowers. The blue and white flowers 
of A. glandulosa are large and strikingly 
beautiful. A. canadensis, the native 
Columbine, will grow in either sun or 
shade and prefers poor stony soil. 


Question—When is the right time to 
plant seeds of Primulas. 

Answer—These should be planted as 
soon as ripe and will germinate within a 
short time. 








Question— What is the best soil mixture 
for rock plants? 


Answer—A soil mix ‘re containing two 
parts of good garden loam, one part sand, 
and one part either leaf soil or peat will 
prove satistactory for most rock and al- 
pine plants. For sun-loving plants, or 
those having tap-roots a little gravel 
should be added to the mixture, while for 
plants which only thrive in shade the soil 
should contain a larger portion of peat 
or leaf mold. All tap-rooted plants need 
2ood drainage. 


Question—/ would like a short list of 
rock garden bulbs. 


Answer—Tlie miniature Daffodils, a 
few of the Botanical Tulips, Galanthus, 
Erythroniums, Scillas, Chionodoxa, Mus- 
cari and Croeus will add to the glorious 
spring coloring of the rock garden to be 
followed in late spring and early summer 
by the Fritillarias, Brodiaeas, Camassias, 
and Calochortus. Many of the Alliums 
are useful for late summer and autumn 
bloom. 

The following list may prove useful 
to start your selection of bulbs: Daffodils 
Triandrus albus, Cyelamineus, Bulboco- 
dium conspicuus, the white form of the 
“Hoop Petticoat,” Bulbocodium mono- 
phyllus and Jonquilla Simplex; Botan- 
ical Tulips Clusiana, Kaufmanniana, and 
Persica which has lovely yellow blossoms 
in late spring; Crocuses Imperati and 
Susianus for early spring bloom, and 
for autumn Speciosus and Zonatus; Col- 
chicums Autumnale and Speciosum al- 
bum; Galanthus elwesi; Erythroniums 
Grandiflorum robustum, Pink Beauty, 
and Johnsoni, Scilla campanulata Rose 
(Jueen; Chionodoxas Luciliae rosea and 
Sardensis; Musearis Armeniacum and 
Heavenly Blue for early spring, Plumo- 
sum, the Feather Hyacinth for late 
spring Fritillarias Reeurva, Pudiea, and 
Purdyi; Brodiaeas Capitata and Stella- 
ris; Camassias Leichtlini Blue and Qua- 
mash; the Caloehorti Albus (Globe Tu- 
lip), Maweanus major (Star Tulip), Ve- 
nustus citrinus (Mariposa or Butterfly 
Tulip), and Venustus El Dorado; Alliums 
Acuminatum, Faleifolium, and Glaucum. 


Question—What Aquilegias are good 
subjects for the rock garden? 

Answer—The following Aquilegias are 
of dwarf habit and should be grown in 
partial shade. They should be planted 
in leaf soil, or garden loam mixed with a 
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The dwarf shrub, Erice carnea, opens its 
rosy bells during the winter 


Question— What is the 
winter blooming heather? 


name of the 


Answer—Erica carnea, which comes 
into bloom in November and its pink 
bells carry on through the winter until 
the following spring. 


Question—Do dwarf Iris grow best in 
sun or shade? Please mention a few for 
rock gardens. 


Answer—Dwarf Iris as a general rule 
enjoy partial shade, or at least they 
should be planted where they are pro- 
tected from the sun’s rays during the hot- 
test part of the day. Iris gracilipes from 
Japan is one of the daintiest of the dwarf 
species. I, lacustris has flowers of blue 
and gold. I. pumila cyanea has sky-blue 
flowers. This and I. pumila atroviolacea 
with large purple blossoms will stand 
more sun than the others. I. cristata and 
cristata alba are excellent for the lower 
sections of rock work. I. ruthenica has 
fragrant lavender flowers. All of the 
above are easily grown and entirely hardy. 


Poinsettia As a House Plant 
JEANETTE LEADER 

ROWING Poinsettia in a house is 

said by florists to be diffieult. In- 


deed, I remember one at feast telling 
me that it could not be done in furnace 


heated rooms. Many try it only to have 
the leaves turn yellow and drop off and 
the plants shrivel up and die. But an 
old lady, ninety-one years of age has 
been growing them and slipping them 
for three vears. Last vear the plants 
bloomed at Christmas profusely. 

After the flowers died and the leaves 
dropped, the plants were carried to the 
basement to stay until time to put them 
in the garden when new leaves were ob- 
served just budding. They were then put 
back in a sunny window and in a few 
weeks were blooming the second time. 
“There will be no blossoms next year” 
observed the pessimistic visitor who was 
admiring them. “You should not have 
let them bloom the second time.” But 
Nature decided there were. 

For the next season’s bloom she starts 
the plants in May. The old plants are 
eut back and the previous year’s shoots 
cut into pieces from five to nine inches, 
and pushed firmly into pots of good 
earth. The pots are then sunk into the 
ground in the garden where they will 
get lots of sunshine and are kept well 
watered. They root readily and by fall 
are fine healthy plants. They are brought 
into the house before the weather gets 
cold and are put in the sunniest window 
in an even room temperature. 


New Dwarf Verbenas 


GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


HERE is nothing that will put 

fash into a jaded indoor garden 

like the new dwart Verbenas 
abloom. If you plant the seeds during 
the early fall days they will begin to 
bloom prodigally within nine to 10 weeks, 
and keep it up—if neglect doesn’t stop 
them. Lovely indeed the clusters of 
bloom are for Thanksgiving;—homing 
hearts are yet more grateful for the 
homey presence of these quaint, hearty 
things. 

It was in about 1835, when Verbenas 
were attracting quite a bit of attention, 
that new kinds were obtained from 
Buenos Ayres, and, bless me, since that 
they’ve been greatly improved, putting 
Verbena value on the up. 

Dwart Verbena range within 
searlet-crimson shades, pleasingly con- 
trastine with the green foliage. Best of 
all do IL like the new dwart Verbena Fire- 
ball, bright searlet blossoms literally eov- 
ering compact, erect plants which grow 
about 6 inches high. These particularly 
are guaranteed to come true from seed. 

Fill the pots, or window-box if pre- 
ferred, with mellow garden soil to whieh 
has been added a bit of fine sand. Smooth 
it nicely over the top. Place the seed in 
the center of the pot and then sift a very 
little dirt over it. Protect from direct, 
or burning, sun, carefully keeping the 
soil moist. When the plants are up well, 
expose to full sunshine, still keeping the 
arth moist, but never soaking wet. 

It’s old-fashioned, if you say so but, 
believe it or not, a watering of cooled 
wash-day suds, not a drenching, makes 
Verbenas pay amazing bloom-dividends. 


colors 
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Our Wild Orchids 


(Continued from page 449) 


vent them from being too wet. Other 
bog-loving plants, such as Pitcher-plants, 
will add to the interest and attractive- 
ness. They’re often found growing under 
Aquatie plants 
may be used if space permits. 


the same bog conditions. 


The water supply to any artificial bog, 
if not derived from a pool or stream, had 
best be from an underground pipe or one 
concealed with stones. There are so many 
possible arrangements that I can only 
suggest the essentials and leave details 
to your imagination and surroundings. 


The Best Bog Garden Species 


One outstanding wild Orchid, which usu- 
ally grows in bogs, would be first choice 
of every nature lover, namely the Queen's 
Slipper, Cypripedium spectabile or regi- 
nae, also known as White Wing Mocea- 
sin, Big Pink and White and Purple 
Blush. This is the most beautiful of our 
wild Orehids and really rivals the trop- 
ical Lady Shippers in loveliness. When 
well grown it often gets two to three feet 
high and one or more blossoms are borne 
upon the short stalked flower stems which 
emerge from the leafy bract axils near 
the top of the stem. I wish you might 
all see the eolor movies whieh I made 
of this flower in its native haunts in a 
Canadian bog. When planting it the 
erowns should only be about one ineh 
below ground and a muleh of leaves 
added. 

Another bog loving Orehid is the Grass 
Pink (Calopogon pulehellus), well worth 
planting for its modest pink. flowers. You 
will be especially interested in its clever 
device to insure pollination. The “lip” 
or labellum of this flower is at the top 
of the blossom and is hinged so that 
when an inseet alights upon it the weight 
of the insect causes the labellum to drop 
down by means of its hinge, thus bring- 
ing the abdomen of the visitor into eon- 
tact with the pollen which is earried off 
to be deposited upon the stigma of the 
next blossom. visited. You will enjoy 
observing this clever device as well as 
the dainty pink flowers. 

Rose Pogonia or Snake’s Mouth (Po- 
gonia ophioglossoides) is a beau- 
tiful little Orehid which deserves 
a pleasanter name and which is 
bog loving. It is only about five 
inches tall and another’ bog 
Yrehid, Arethusa bulbosa, resem- 
bles it quite closely. Many of the 
Habenarias are bog plants, some 


being beautifully fringed and 
others having flowers without 


fringe but scarcely less beautiful. 
Some of my favorites are Habena- 
ria fimbriata, the “large fringed,” 
and psychodes, the “small fring- 
ed”. Both are pink with deeply 
fringed lips, fimbriata being much 
the larger and a lighter pink. 

H. dilitata is pure white without 
fringe but its spike of glistening 
white flowers exhales a most delici- 
ous fragrance which suggests a 
blending of cloves with the sweet- 
ness of Mockorange. It is said to 
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Habenaria ciliaris is a native fringed 
Orchid of deep orange color. These were 
grown and flowered in a pot 


be the most fragrant of all Orchids but 
some of the tropical kinds are very fra- 
rrant and some of the smaller ones make 
up in perfume what they lack in size. 

H. hyperborea, or the Tall Leafy Green, 
is found growing as u companion to the 
Tall Leafy White (H. dilitata) and these 
Orchids are sometimes found as far north 
as Iceland, Labrador and Greenland and 
belie the belief that “Orchids are tropical 
flowers only”. 

Another Habenaria of which I am es- 
pecially fond is H. eiliaris, or yellow 
Fringed Orchid, whieh grows in grassy 
places at the margin of woods and in 
bogs, especially in sandy soil. The blos- 
soms and buds are a deep orange-yellow 
and the effect is most pleasing. 

Lady Slipper which inhabits bogs is 
Cypripedium ecandidum. I ealled it in 
a recent article one of the smallest and 
daintiest of all slippers. The sepals and 
petals are light green marked with brown 
and the slipper is a pure glossy white 
(sometimes slightly pinkish) as though 
enameled. Ames and Morris in their 





Cypripedium pubescens growing in a naturalistic setting of 


ferns in the author’s garden 





most interesting book, “Our Wild Or- 
ehids”, compare it to a swallow’s egg. 
It is quite rare and more expensive than 
others but ean be obtained from some 
collectors. 


Wild Flower and Rock Garden 
Orchids 


I know of no species with which one 
is more certain to sueceed than the Cy- 
pripediums parviflorum and pubescens, 
the “small yellow” and “large yellow slip- 
pers.” They are both beautiful and C. 
parviflorum is deliciously fragrant, but 
the large one is only slightly so. Plant 
them with the crowns about one inch 
under the surface and muleh with leaves. 
Ferns make a natural setting for them 
and do not seem to crowd them out. 

The Showy Orehis (Orechis spectabilis), 
is a dainty, little, pink hooded flower 
which blooms in a short spike of three 
or four blossoms closely set. The two 
leaves are close to the ground and a 
glossy green. It is found in deep woods 
and is deliciously fragrant so that I have 
sometimes discovered it by its odor be- 
fore actually seeing the plants. It trans- 
plants with difficulty but can be moved 
if care is exercised to give it the natural 
conditions. Many of the Habenarias can 
be grown in the wild flower garden if 
sufficient moisture is given. 

The Moceasin Flower (Cypripedium 
acaule), or the “stemless orchid”, is a 
most charming wild orchid and is found 
very plentifully in many sections of the 
United States and Canada. The slipper 
is a beautiful pink and slit open upon 
its upper surface instead of the usual 
eireular opening of the other slippers. 
It is spoken of as “stemless” because the 
flower is borne upon a naked “scape” 
which arises from between the two basal 
leaves which eling closely to the ground. 

This is perhaps the most diffieult Or- 
chid of all to transplant and have it sur- 
vive longer than two years, the reason 
for which has not been definitely solved. 
It is known to require a highly acid soil 
but the addition of aluminum sulphate to 
the soil into which it is transplanted does 
not result in benefit. Even when a large 
mass of the soil in which it is growing 
is moved with the plants it still does not 
survive. The only method I know to be 
successful is to plant it under 
evergreen trees where the soil is 
highly acid from decaying Pine 
needles. One grower says that 
by so doing he has established sta- 
tions which have thrived for five 
years. One of the natural habitats 
of this Orchid is Pine woods so 
the suggestion seems in accord 
with its natural surroundings. 

Calypso bulbosa, Fairy Slipper 
or Hider of the North, is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful 
of all wild Orehids. You will 
enjoy reading the Ames and 
Morris description of it. They 
say, “It is the most rarely beauti- 
ful of terrestial Orchids. John 
Muir, meeting it for the first time 
in the depths of a lonely swamp, 
shed tears of pure joy over its 
beauty.” I have had no experi- 
ence in trying to grow it except 
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in pots and have not as yet succeeded. 
Perhaps some reader of the FLOWER 
GROWER can tell me of success. 


Native Orchids in Pots 


One of the most fascinating methods 
of growing wild Orchids is in pots, done 
in much the same way that one grows 
Dutch bulbs. I have for several years 
grown and flowered them in this way. 
The roots are potted in good sized pots 
and good soil in the fall. The pots are 
then plunged in a eoldframe and covered 


with leaves and the sash left off the 
frame. In the early spring they are 


taken out and placed where the tempera- 
ture is not high enough to force them 
rapidly, such as a cool greenhouse or a 
cool window garden. After flowering, the 
plants are set in the garden where they 
may become established and bloom in 
future years under natural conditions. 

The following are especially desirable 
for pot culture: Cypripediums acaule, 
spectabile, parviflorum, pubescens and 
eandidum. Habenarias ciliaris, psychodes, 
fimbriata and perhaps others might prove 
successful. I have thus flowered Calo- 
pogon pulchellus and Orehis spectabilis 
but neither were more than fairly satis- 
factory. 

There is one more native Orchid to 
which I wish to call attention and my 
head almost bows in shame when I re- 
eall that we boys used to eat its bulbous 
roots which were mucilaginous and sweet- 
ish. I refer to the Adam and Eve Orehid, 
Apleectrum hyemale. This Orchid is now 
quite rare and I have never seen it, ex- 
cept the small station which we boys dis- 
covered many years ago and from which 
we dug-the roots to eat. Perhaps you 
will say, “No wonder Dr. Yarian likes 
Orehids when he went so far as to eat 
the roots when a boy’. Our New Eng- 
land forefathers used to gather the bulb- 
ous roots and use their mucilage as a 
cement for repairing broken dishes and, 
[ have been told, for other adhesive 
purposes. 

The leaves of the plant are two rather 
large, plicated ovoid-shaped evergreen 
struetures which lie close to the ground 
and the blossoms are bourne in a spike 
six to eight inches tall. The flowers are 
white and inconspicuous. The real in- 
terest in the plant is in its bulbous roots 
which are always found in pairs, the two 
heing joined by a small rootlet, thus the 
name “Adam and Eve”. 

October is the best month in which to 
make plantings of our wild orchids and 
[ trust that many of the readers of the 
FLowerR GROWER will begin the culture 
and conservation of them this fall. I 
shall greatly appreciate letters telling me 
of your experiences. 


Carrots, beets and turnips, packed 
away in boxes of sand in late October, 
remain erisp and firm throughout the 
winter. They may be put in tight econ- 
tainers, such as disearded lard eans, to 
obtain the same results. These vegetables 
soon become shriveled and tasteless when 
special care is not given them. 
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Getting Bittersweet to Fruit 


C. E. WILDON 


N recent years there has developed a 


very considerable interest in home 
grown Bittersweet. This interest is 
seattered throughout the entire north- 


ern part of the country from New Eng- 
land to Washington. 


There are 20 or more species of Bitter- 


sweet, the native Celastrus scandens 
being perhaps most valuable. Plants 
growing wild are quite variable in 


fruiting habits— some producing quan- 
tities of berries, others producing less. 
Some produce large berries, while others 
bear smaller ones. The time of maturity 
varies somewhat with individual speci- 
mens. It is desirable to select superior 
specimens for propagation. 

The plants may be propagated in sev- 
eral ways. They are readily grown from 
seed which should be gathered in the fall, 
cleaned and sowed immediately, in rows 
or in specially prepared seed beds out- 
doors. Seeds should be selected from 
superior plants, and even then the seed- 
lings will exhibit varied characteristics. 
The plant is polygamous in nature; that 
is, it produces pistillate, staminate, and 
perfect flowers on separate plants or on 
the same plant. Plants producing sta- 
minate flowers alone are of little value, 
because they produce no crop. It is pos- 
sible, however, that any large planting 
may require a certain number of stami- 
nate plants in order to insure good polli- 
nation. 

Bittersweet may also be propagated by 
hardwood cuttings taken in early winter 
and rooted in a greenhouse in a mixture 
of four parts sand and one part granu- 
lated peat. A temperature of 45 to 50 
degrees suits them very well. After they 
are well calloused, some additional bot- 
tom heat will stimulate rooting. Bitter- 
sweet may also be rooted from half-hard 
euttings. These are taken in August 
and handled in the same way as other 
deciduous material commonly propagated 
at this time. 

Propagation by root cuttings should 
offer a measure of success. The euttings 
may be made in the late fall and planted 
rather closely together in rows. Another 
method that may be adopted is that of 
eutting off the roots, or root pruning 
plant “in situ” in the fall or early 
spring. The following spring and sum- 
mer numerous growths will appear from 
the cut-off roots. Another method is 
that of separating off the suckers that 
appear at the base of the plants. 


A final method is that of grafting, using 
a whip graft. The stock should consist 
of seedlings. Individuals not producing 
or produeing inferior fruits may be 
worked over to good forms by cleft graft- 
ing. In any ease the grafts should be 
covered with warm paraffin. All graft- 
ing should be done as close to the ground 
as possible. The plant naturally suckers 
freely, and it will be necessary to remove 
these suckers annually. 

In nature, Bittersweet grows naturally 


on a variety of soil types, from pure 
sand and gravel to heavy elay. It is 
never, or at least seldom, found in poorly 
drained soils, and never on peat or muck 
soils so far as we have observed. It 
seems to thrive best on slightly acid soils, 
where there is good drainage. 

Planting may be done either in the 
fall or spring. In any case, newly trans- 
planted plants should be eut back 
severely. The fruit is produced on the 
season’s growth in much the same way 
as grapes. Pruning should be done with 
this in. mind. It is certain that proper 
pruning will give better and larger fruits. 
Producing plants will get much pruning 
in gathering bouquets so that additional 
pruning need only consist of shaping the 
plants, removal of suckers, eutting back 
of non-fruiting branches and removing 
weak growth. 

Cultivation consists in keeping a small 
area around the plants free from weeds 
and grass. Methods adopted for grow- 
ing grapes should prove equally effective 
with Bittersweet, including fertilizing. 


Peat Moss Aids Trees and Shrubs 


OSSES of young fruit trees and 

shrubs often suffered the first year in 
any new plantings can be materially re- 
duced and much more vigorous plants 
obtained when granulated peat moss is 
mixed with the soil and placed in the 
hole at planting time, declares Dr. H. B. 
Tukey, horticulturist at the State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

Evidence of the value of peat moss as 
an aid in increasing the root development 
and top growth of young trees and shrubs 
has been obtained in tests carried on at 
the Station over a period of four years 
in which a search has been made for some 
method of securing better growth and 
better stands of plants the first vear after 
planting. 

“Of the several materials and methods 
tested, the most striking results have been 
secured where granulated peat moss has 
been mixed with the soil and placed 
around the roots,” says Dr. Tukey, who 
adds that, “not only has the stand of 
trees been improved, but both root de- 
velopment and top growth have been 
materially inereased. 

“Our tests include trials with apple, 
cherry, peach, pear, plum, and _ several 
shade trees, all of which have responded 
remarkably well to this plan of treat- 
ment.” 
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. Begonia Notes from the Coast 
(Continued from page 438) 


leaves, brown-red underneath, Bunehi be- 
ing frilled on the edge. Conchaefolia has 
a spiralled center. 

From seeds of President Faureana, 
known over here as Palmata, has come 
a new strain known as Superba. It in- 
cludes Superba Azella, pink flowered, 
Superba Kenzi, pure white flowered, Su- 
perba Kathi, which is like Faureana in 
leaf and flower but a rather dwarf 
grower, and Superba Lemorna, flowers 
white tinted pink. 

Though these seedlings sprang from a 
Faureana, their leaves resemble those of 
the Coralline Lucerne type, except that 
they’re usually spotted and blotched with 
silver. They grow quite tall if given 
space, but then I’ve seen Faureana grow 
six feet high. 

3esides the old Haageana we now have 
Croftoni, Urophylla (Houghtoni), Mor- 
gana and Loma Alta. All have leaves 
somewhat resembling Haageana but of 
different form. 

Of the smooth shiny leaved varieties 
we would cite Dorothy Grant, and Odo- 
rata Rosea and Albo. From seed sent 
to this country came a new and delight- 
ful winter bloomer which is ealled Brae- 
teosa; the name refers to the white sheath 
covering the flower buds. The flowers are 
pink in large clusters. 

Another new variety that has become 
popular is Mrs. Fred Seripps, found in 
the lath house of the owner. It is sup- 
posed to be a cross between the old 
Luxuriant and Scharfliana, as it shows 
a resemblance to both varieties. The 
leaves are of the Luxurient type with 
some sections wider; there is a small tuft 
of leaves at the junction of leaf and stem. 
This seems to be a hardier grower than 
Luxurient. The flowers are in tight bud 
clusters, pink and more like the Luxurient 
variety. 

In the Semperflorens type we find some 
with fuzzy stems but in leaf and flower 
they are like the usual kinds. From a 
cross between a Semperflorens and _ the 
little double red Bijou de Jardens there 
is a double variety, red with white center. 


HERE seems to be no end to the 

many new varieties. Some are unique 
and difficult to grow, while others are 
stronger growers than their parents. <A 
good many are not different enough from 
the parent to warrant their introduction. 
It confuses the amateur when too many 
are introduced. Only those with distin- 
guishable characteristics should be grown. 


Bulletin on New Fruit 


OURTEEN new varieties of small 

fruits, 11 of which originated on the 
grounds of the State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y., are deseribed in a bul- 
letin on “New or Noteworthy Fruits” 
which may be obtained upon request to 
the station. The new varieties described 
include four red raspberries, Indian Sum- 
mer, Marey, Monroe, and Taylor; three 
black raspberries, Bristol, Dundee, and 
Evans; two purple raspberries, Marion 
and Sodus; one currant, Red Lake; and 
four strawberries, Camden, Catskill, Dor- 
sett, and Fairfax. 
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Success in Blooming Amaryllis 


MRS. R. J. DUNCOMB, (Minn.) 


EVERAL years ago I was given 

some Amaryllis bulbs of a good size 

and tried in vain to get them to 
bloom. One never had bloomed for its 
previous owner; the second had _ been 
transplanted from an overcrowded pot of 
bulbs; the third which I received last 
fall came from Texas and was in a twelve- 
inch pot crowded with bulbs, seemingly 
never having rested in its entire life. 
However, it had bloomed spring and fall 
during the previous year. 

As I had had such bad luck in having 
mine bloom and since there was so much 
varied advice wherever I looked for en- 
lightenment, I resolved to try for myself 
or else give up, since the plants are so 
large usually, with their big strap-like 
leaves and also we like to have bloom in 
our windows in late winter. The large one 
received last fall I simply put in the base- 
ment, let it dry up gradually, brought it 
up with the rest in January, watered it 
well and started it off. In February 
nothing but a quantity of leaves came 
up. So this spring got going the treat- 
ment which has proved so successful] with 
my other two bulbs, and which I worked 
out myself last summer to my own satis- 
faction. They each have great big buds 
that came up long before the leaves 
which is the correct way for an Amaryllis 
to bloom. And this is what I did. 

Each bulb was in its separate pot of 
rich earth, with the beautiful leaves but 
no bloom. They were set about one-third 
above the soil, rather crowded in their 
pots, perhaps allowing an inch or so from 
the side of the pot to the outside of the 


Cluster-flowered Tulips 
HELEN FreLp Fiscuer, (lowa) 


ULTI-FLOWERED or eluster 

Tulips are somewhat of a novelty 

but are catching on rapidly be- 
cause they form graceful subjects for cut 
flower arrangements and a much larger 
garden display per bulb than the varie- 
ties with one flower to a stalk. 

On one clump of 12 bulbs in our garden 
last spring, we counted 54 blooms. It was 
the variety Monsieur S. Mottet, an ivory- 
white taking on a flush of pink as it ages. 

These Tulips require the same cultural 
treatment as other kinds except that the 
ground should be kept unusually rich to 
obtain the fullest number of blooms. 

Varieties that I have tried with sue- 
cess are as follow: 

Rose Mist is one of the loveliest pure 
pink varieties. 

FLAMING ARROW is a 
with yellow center. 

GouprUSsH is a clear yellow very much 
the color of Inglescombe Yellow. 


gveranium-red 


MapaME Morrerv is rosy red, shaded 
purple. 

AUREOLE is a blend of brown, red, yel- 
low and black, suggestive of the skin of 
a tiger. 


bulb. They had been in their pots for a 
year, so the root systems had had a good 
growth, which the bulb must have before 
blooming. It is not a good practice to 
keep transplanting the Amaryllis once it 
is established, since it resents being dis- 
turbed too much, so I just set the pots 
right in the soil, just below the surface, 
in the spot where my summer house 
plants grow, a location rather sunny but 
protected from winds. On the soil under 
the pots it is well to put a handful of 
sharp ashes to discourage angle worms 
from squirming up through the drainage 
holes into the pots. Keep growing well 
all summer long, watering well when dry. 
In the fall bring in, place in the basement 
ripening off the leaves gradually by 
scanty watering. At last they will be dust 
dry. In early January or so, bring up 
and place the pot in a pail full of warm 
soft water. Let the soil get well soaked 
and then set in a warm place. Soon a 
bud tip will come pushing up through the 
center of the bulb, looking like a leaf but 
thicker. Now put the plant in a warm 
sunny window where it will not get chilled 
and water well. Also give some fertilizer 
but always very cautiously at any time. 

I like this way of caring for the Am- 
aryllis because it does not take up valu- 
able space when not blooming, neither do 
you need such large pots as in the case of 
growing them on and on without ever a 
rest. When the pot becomes too crowded 
with new bulblets, it is best to start over 
again, keeping the larger ones in sepa- 
‘ate pots for bloom and growing the small 
ones for future use. 


Each stalk bears from 3 to 7 well- 
shaped and gracefully carried blooms. 








Bunch flowered Tulips make graceful 
arrangements 
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on “eZ OH UIBS“SOCIETIES 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


Pacific Coast Region Meets 


ARDEN clubbers numbering 548 con- 

verged from all points of the com- 
pass in Seattle, July 28 to 30 for the Paci- 
fic Coast meeting of the National Council 
of Garden Clubs. 

Washington State Federation, under 
Mrs. Gilbert D. Brown, President, held a 
one-day convention July 28. A full day 
kept the delegates busy from 8:30 a.m. 


until almost midnight. At the business 
session in mid-afternoon, Mrs. Bruce Nel- 
son was elected next President of. the 


Federation. She has been director of the 
Chuckanut district of Washington for the 
past year and has done a splendid job. 
Other high points of the one-day con- 
clave were the lectures of Ellsworth Lum- 
ley, a naturalist, on “Birds of Western 
Washington”, and “Flower Arrangements 


from the Chicago Flower Show,” by Mrs. 
O. W. Dynes, President of the National 
Council of Garden Clubs. The Western- 


ers were amazed at the number and beau- 


ty of the arrangements. It was a rare 
treat. 
The Pacific Coast regional meeting, a 


two-day conclave, got under way July 29. 
General chairman, Mrs. L. Houston Reusch, 
planned a sparkling program that kept 
the conventioners peppy for the session. 
Luncheons and dinners were sprinkled with 
informal discussions on conservation, flow- 
er arrangements, and general garden hints. 

Mrs. Edith Banghart of Medina, Wash- 
ington, nationally known rock garden lec- 
turer, spoke on “Mountains and Meadows 
in Midsummer”. Fred Guirey, landscape 
architect for the State of Arizona’s high- 
way department, gave a valuable talk on 


“Co-operation Between Garden Clubs and 
Highway Departments”. He cited many 


records where gifts of worthwhile shrubs 
and trees from Arizona garden clubs had 
been planted, developing the beauty of the 
highway one hundredfold. In some in- 
stances where the Highway Department 
could not furnish water to newly set out 
highway trees, local garden clubs bravely 
stepped in and took over the maintenance 
problem. 

Tacoma garden club people had an im- 
portant role in the convention. Members 
of Tacoma’s Three Tree Point Garden Club 
conducted visitors through local gardens, 
and arranged a tea later in the afternoon 
of the 29th. The same evening a no-host 
shore dinner was given at Point Defiance 
Park in Tacoma. Tacoma Garden Clubs, 
under chairman Mrs. Killian J. Weiler, 
assisted by Mrs. George Miller, made this 
a notable event. 

Saturday afternoon, July 30, convention 
delegates were conducted through the Uni- 
versity of Washington Arboretum. A _ spe- 
cial planting was held to honor Mrs. Leon- 
ard Slosson of Los Angeles, and Mrs. Peter 
Corpstein of Phoenix, Arizona, first region- 
al vice-presidents of the Pacific Coast Re- 
gion of the National Council of Garden 


Clubs. Both women have untiringly given 
much time toward making the Pacific 
Coast region one of the most active in 


the National Council. Dr. Lee Paul Sieg, 
President of the University of Washing- 
ton, was unable to be present to officially 
accept the gift plant given to the Uni- 
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versity by the delegates. Dean Condon, in 
his absence, gave the speech of accept- 
ance. The conventioners were amazed at 
the activities going on at the 260-acre ar- 
boretum, and all will be watching its fu- 
ture progress. 

Following the visit to the arboretum, con- 
ventioners attended a special outdoor mid- 
summer flower show staged by the Seattle 
Garden Club for the convention. Holding 
a flower show at the end of July is no 
easy task so the club members timed their 
spring planting in order to hit the show 
at the right time. Mrs. Roy Ballard was 
the chairman. The show was set in the 
H. F. Ostrander gardens which overlook 
Lake Washington. 

Though visiting the flower show was the 
last official function of the convention, 
additional plans were made for the visitors. 
A special two-day trip to visit famous gar- 
dens in Victoria, B. C., and a post-conven- 
tion cruise to Alaska were offered.  Al- 
most a hundred people went to Victoria 
and about fifty went to Alaska. John A. 
Grant, Seattle garden designer and _lec- 
turer, gave daily garden talks on_ ship- 
hoard and conducted visitors through the 
Alaskan wild flower fields. 


Garden Club Fights Elm Beetles 


TICA, N. Y., has always been noted for 

its trees, especially its many beautiful 
Elms most of which are close to, if not 
beyond, the century mark. 

During recent years they have been terri- 
bly neglected by the authorities hired to 
care for them. Many have been needlessly 
sacrificed and intelligent systematic spray- 
ing has not been attempted. Why? Because 
politics keep in office men wholly unfitted 
for their jobs. Citizens have grumbled but 
not acted. 

The outcome is 


that Utica from early 


spring went through scourge after scourge 
of pests, all of which might have been pre- 
vented by an arsenate of lead spray during 
May and June, provided every tree, whether 





on the street or 
treated. 

First, the tent caterpillar appeared and 
every one worked hard destroying tents. 
Then the larger forest caterpillars were 
dangling from shade trees and they had to 
be killed. While all this was going on, 
tiny worms were quietly eating Elm leaves. 


private property, were 


No sooner could one breathe free from 
routing out white cocoons than brown, 


dead Elm leaves were littering the gutters 
as in late fall. 

A member of the Utica Garden Club 
found little worms crawling down the 
trunks of her Elms. Naturally, they must 
be the larvae of something. But what? The 
Kim beetle was suspected and books on 
insects were consulted. enough, the 
whole city or at least its Elms was alive 
with worms that would be beetles. 
What to do? First, get the news into the 
papers. The life cycle of this beetle is 5 
days as an orange egg on the leaves, 15 
to 20 days am eating larva, 6 to 10 a little 
orange-yellow chrysalis, and then the beetle. 
The eggs are laid on the young leaves 
early in May in this latitude. That brings 
the larvae out before May 15. Since they 
begin eating as soon as they come from 
the egg, spraying should begin early in 
May. A poison spray is necessary. Probably 
arsenate of lead is best but it must be 
used in proper proportion or leaf burn will 
result. Any spray schedule will give cor- 
rect formulae. In from 15 to 20 days 
these “‘worms” have grown to full size 
which is about half an inch long. They do 
not weave a cocoon but shrink up into a 
little orange ball stowed away in crevices in 
the rough bark. Quantities of these fall to 
the base of the tree where they can be 
crushed with the foot. These two stages 
are found on the trunks of the trees at the 


Sure 


soon 


same time as all eggs did not hatch at 
once. Government bulletins and books on 


care of Elms were consulted and it was 
learned that now was a very effective time 
to fight the pest, provided everyone joined 


A tree planting was 
held at the University 
of Washington Arbo- 
retum in Seattle, dur- 
ing the Pacific Coast 
Garden Club conven- 
tion, to honor Mrs. 
Peter Corpstein (cen- 


ter) of Phoenix, Di- 
rector of the Pacific 
Coast Region of the 


National Council, and 
Mrs. Leonard Slosson 
of Los Angeles, past 
Director of the Re- 
gion, for their untir- 
ing work with the 
clubs. Dean Condon 
(left) represented the 
University 
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in. Boiling water. was advised, also strong 
soap and kerosene emulsion. 

Worms became a topic of conversation 
and a common sight was people working 
over their trees. Brushing down the trunks 
with a-stiff broom was quite effective as it 
crushed both larvae and chrysalis. Still 
something more was needed and the Utica 
Garden Club took up the fight. Fortunately 
a public spirited man started the campaign 
with an offer of $10 and the idea of rais- 
ing a public subscription. The papers gave 
much publicity and when a young man 
from a nearby town applied for the job of 
spraying he was hired on the strength of 
that promised $10 and faith in our people. 

A committee of two, the president and 
an assistant, devoted their entire time for 
two weeks to the campaign which by then 
was so well under way that it was not 
necessary to spend eight hours daily with 
the sprayer. There was little rest though as 
telephone calls were constant. 

Each night he was paid off and engaged 
for the next day. Not a cent was asked for 
but enough was donated each day to pay 
expenses. Every tree on a street was sprayed 
and also those in yards, whether residents 
paid or not. About a third did. A solution 
of lime and lye was used on the trunks 
from the ground up about 30 feet. 

Even the first week a few beetles were 
seen, and by the end of the second: they 
were appearing in quantities from the little 
balls (as many people designated the chry- 
salis). These beetles do not eat but seek 
hiding places in which to spend the winter. 
They began swarming into houses to the 
consternation of housewives and all their 
families. “How long will they stay?” All 
winter! What can we do to get rid of 
them? The club had to drop the actual 
fight at this stage but were delighted to 
have citizens so roused that there surely 
will be a strong protest against the city’s 
trees being the prey of ignorance and 
polities. 

It was found that the insects that 
swarmed into houses could be destroyed 
with various sprays used for flies and mos- 
quitoes. Millions must have been killed in 
the various stages and about 3,000 trees were 
cared for during one of the longest, hottest 
spells known to Utica. 


Begonia Society Activities 


ROM Long Beach, California, comes 

news of the American Begonia Society. 
All of its members are not in California 
but the greatest activity is naturally there 
where Begonias can be grown outdoors, not 
simply as house or conservatory plants as 
in colder states, 

Any one, any where, at all interested in 
growing Begonias, would be wise to join this 
national society, the dues of which are only 
a dollar, and thus receive the excellent 
bulletins and also get in contact with others 
interested in Begonias. 

The purpose of the Society is to promote 
interest in Begonias, disseminate cultural 
information, standardize the nomenclature, 
introduce new varieties, to publish informa- 
tional bulletins, and to bring into friendly 
contact all who love to grow Begonias. — 
_ For Begonia growers living or visiting 
in southern California the society holds 
regular meetings at Long Beach on the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month, and in Ven- 
tura on the second Tuesday. At these meet- 
ings plants are exhibited and information 
is given by authoritative speakers. The 
officers would like to know if Begonia fan- 
ciers in other sections wish to form a 
branch and if so they are ready to help. 
Among the five Honorary Directors is one 
in New York and one in Massachusetts, so 
there are hopes for easteners. 

The treasurer of the American Begonia 
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Society, to whom memberships can be sent, 
is Mrs. F. J. Liedler, Long Beach, Cal. 


Peace Garden Progress 


HE following in regard to the Interna- 

tional Peace Garden has been received 
from the National Association of Gardeners. 

“Plans for developing the formal area 
of the International Peace Garden have 
been prepared and approved by the National 
Park Service of the United States and sub- 
mitted to the National Parks Bureau in 
Canada. Several prominent organizations 
will be allotted certain sections of the 
formal area. The American Junior Red Cross 
and the Canadian Junior Red Cross are 
sponsoring the Peace Panel near the en- 
trance to the International Peace Garden. 
The Daughters of the British Empire in 





Mrs. L. Houston Reusch, popular past 
president of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs, was general chair- 


man of the Pacific Coast Regional 
Convention of Garden Clubs. Her efficiency 
helped make the affair successful 


the United States have contributed money 
for the development of a designated sec- 
tion in the formal area. The Dominion 
Parliament of Canada has appropriated the 
sum of $10,000 for the development of the 
Canadian portion of the garden, the ex- 
penditure to be under the supervision of 
the Department of Public Works of the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba. 

“The International Peace Garden, _lo- 
cated on the United States-Canada boundary 
in the Turtle Mountain Reserve of North 
Dakota and Manitoba, commemorates the 
one hundred and more years of international 
peace and good will between these two great 
neighboring nations. 

“The National Association of Gardeners 
was the original sponsor of this project but 
relinquished responsibility of its develop- 
ment to an international board of directors, 
upon the grants of land by the State of 
North Dakota and the Province of Mani- 
toba.” 

No garden was ever laid out with a 
better purpose than this one and every 
member of a garden club or horticultural 
society in both countries should be in- 
tensely interested and ready to help if such 
aid is desired, 


New Billboard Propaganda 
RS. FRANK E. JONES, the president 
of Kansas Associated Garden Clubs, was 
ill for a time threatened with pneumonia. 


We missed her club news and are glad to 
read it again in to-day’s (July 21) “Doug- 
las County Republican” which carries the 
weekly News Letter from the Kansas presi- 
dent. The state librarian, Mrs. Fred Hun- 
singer, gives a very complete review of 
leading garden magazines for the month, 
devoting considerable space to FLOWER 
GROWER with just enough about each topic 
to whet the appetite and make all the clubs 
in the state want to know more and thus 
read the magazine. An article from The 
Roadside Bulletin is given as a reprint. It 
is so good and of so much interest to all 
garden clubs that we quote it here: 


Tue LATEST TRICK OF BILLBOARD INSOLENCE 


The billboard companies now propose to 
educate the American people by uplifting 
their ideals of Art! 

To this end they have created a poster 


reproducing the famous painting, “The 


Blue Boy,” by Gainsborough, and are plac-' 


ing this poster on vacant billboards in vari- 
ous cities. 

When you motor into New Orleans, grow- 
ing hotter and hotter with resentment as 
you see a broad boulevard planted and 
beautified at the expense of the city, now 
utterly ruined by billboards, it does not 
soothe your outraged spirit, but rather 
deepens your ire, to find the hypocritical 
billboard man offering “The Blue Boy” as 
atonement for the outrage he has com- 
mitted. But New Orleans is not the only 
city which is to be uplifted. 

A prominent chairman of the Maine 
Federation of Garden Clubs received a 
letter from an advertising company in New 
England announcing that New England also 
was to be uplifted. When the letter was read 
to the state garden clubs in convention as- 
sembled the audience “roared with laughter,” 
and promptly passed a resolution to the 
effect that no billboard can possibly im- 
prove on Nature’s art as it is found in New 
England. Needless to add, the requested 
“endorsement” of the billboard “art pro- 
gram” was emphatically refused. 

We are all familiar with the billboard 
trick of giving free billboards to the Gov- 
ernor’s Safety Committee, to State Health 
Departments, ete.—in each case displaying 
on each poster the signatures of the state 
officials who thus unwittingly endorse the 
billboard as an advertising medium. 

Now we find that “motto strips” are sent 
to all billboard plants to be pasted on blank 
billboards. The blank billboard is _ first 
covered with white paper and a printed motto 
strip is then pasted across the center. One 
billboard says “Attend Church—the Founda- 
tion of Civilization.” Another, “Patronize 
Your Home Merchants,” ete. Each board is 
an attempt of the billboard man to make 
himself more “solid” in the community and 
to buttress his ridiculous claim of being 
at once a patriotic, public-spirited citizen 
and a despoiler of his country’s beauty—for 
private profit. 

Again we would say to every group re- 
ceiving these free offers, BEWARE THE 
GREEKS BEARING GIFTS! from the 
Billboard man. 


GARDEN CLUB OFFICERS 


Attention! 


We have recently been contacting Garden Clubs 
on a special group subscription rate to club 
members: minimum, 5 to 10 subscriptions. If 
your Club has not been advised of the details 
of this plan, write us. 
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Queries and Answers De 






September Questions Answered 


How to Cure Gourds 


Answering Ada M. Martin, (lowa) Septem- 


ber 

The yellow-flowered gourds which dry 
very slowly, if at all, should be picked after 
leaves start to die or at least after the 
tendril on opposite side of the gourd has 
turned brown, indicating a certain degree 
of maturity. Stems should be left intact 
and no surface scratches allowed because 
these often become infected with fungus 
rots. Gourds with green colors tend to 
fade in bright sun so should be cured out 
of direct sunlight but where the surface of 
the gourd will remain dry. In no case 
pile gourds where moisture tends to collect. 
A cool temperature will also help prevent 
development of decay organisms. Some 
gourd fanciers paint surface of gourds after 
they have cured a while with either white 
shellac or white lacquer to help exclude 
the spores of decay fungi. 

White-flowered gourds (Lagenarias) and 
a few yellow-flowered gourds, such as the 
“Crown of Thorns” or “Fingered Gourd” 
will ultimately dry thoroughly. A very dry 
atmosphere or artificial dehydration will 
cause a rapid loss of moisture and com- 
plete drying without any further treatment. 
If air is not sufficiently dry then some grow- 
ers cut a hole to favor rapid drying. This 
is objectionable in many cases. Quick and 
thorough drying will prevent the develop- 
ment of mildew on surface of the “hard- 
shells”. Do not store in piles unless after 
curing has been completed. Hardshells may 
be hung up in a dry place until the curing 
is complete, then stored away until orna- 
mented.—H. M. BurTTerFIELD, College of 
Agriculture, Berkeley, Calif. 


How to Start Begonias 


Answering Bob McCarthy, 
ber 

The White Pearl Begonia is one of the 
many bedding Begonias of the Gracilis type. 
It was originated and introduced by Ernst 
Benary, of Erfurt, Germany. He says of it 
in his eatalogue “It has beautiful white 
flowers, and is a winter bloomer’. It may 
be grown from seeds or from stem cuttings 
—those taken from the base of the plant 
make sturdier plants than tip cuttings. It 
should be of the easiest culture. 

Begonia seeds are very fine. Use care 
in sowing them. Use a mixture of leaf 
mold and sand, finely sifted. Firm the soil 
in the seed pan, sow the seed thinly, cover 
very lightly if at all, and then thoroughly 
soak from the bottom. Cover the pan with 
a glass, and keep at a temperature of 60 
degrees. Should germinate in 10 to 14 
days. Should be grown in well drained 
soil—loam, leaf mold and sand.—C. M. 
KELLY, for the American Begonia Society, 
(Calif. ) 


(Colo.) Septem- 


Ponderosa Lemons Found 


Answering O. D. Padelford, 
tember 


I have a Wonder Lemon plant and ob- 
tained it from The Good & Reese Co., 
Springfield, Ohio.—(Mrs.) L. A. CULBERT- 
SON, (O.) 


(Iowa) Sep- 
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What’s the Answer? 


Oe cena want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Blue Hydrangeas Don’t Bloom 


I have a potted Hydrangea which 
I planted outside three years ago. 
Every year I am hopeful but there 
is “nary a bloom.” It makes vigor- 


ous new shoots. Can I do anything 
to make it bloom?—F. A. H., Jr. 
(N. J.) 


Ants Eat Aster Bark 


How can I eradicate small brown 
ants that build nests next to the 
stems of Asters, Zinnias, perennials, 
Gaillardias, etc? They eat the 
“bark” not only below ground but 
also along the stems and _ branches. 
I lost a bed of Asters in bloom and 
also Gaillardias.—ErIcH CAPELLEN 
( Mo.) 


Flower Press Book Wanted 


I am very much interested in lo- 
cating a flower press book in which 
we can press flowers and then enter 
the date and name thereof. Would 
you know where such a book is avail- 
able ?—BENJAMIN F. BILts, (ill.) 


Primrose from Seed Indoors 


Can you give me information on 
growing Primroses for the house? I 
have tried to grow them from seed 
several times but have failed.—J. W. 
ISENBARGER, (N. Y.) 


Seed Pods of Peonies 


Is it advisable to cut the seed pods 
off Peonies after blooming?—F. W. 
BERKWITH, (Idaho) 











Ponderosa Lemons are sold by Glen Saint 
Mary Nursery Co., Winter Haven, Florida, 
and H. W. Buckbee, Rockford, I1l.—H. D. 
HEMENWAY, (Mass. ) 


Seeds and Plants of Monkey Puzzle 


Answering Orian Kress, (Ohio) September 

Seeds of Monkey Puzzle may be pur- 
chased at 20 cents a package from Thomp- 
son & Morgan, London Road, Ipswich, Eng- 
land. Young trees are sold by California 
Nursery Company, Niles, California.—H. D. 
HEMENWAY, ( Mass.) 


West Coast Violet Source 


Answering Carl F. Young, (N.C.) Septem- 
ber 


The name should probably be Swanley 





White. It is available at Howard’s Horti- 
cultural Establishment, 250 S. La Brea Ave- 


nue, Los Angeles, California, and Sunset 
Nursery, 110 41 Street, Oakland, California. 
—H. M. BUTTERFIELD, (Calif.) 
Golden Rain Trees 
Answering Mrs. J. E. Robinson, (lIll.) 
February 
I do not know the Golden Rain trees 


found in Indiana but I think they are 
probably Koelreuteria paniculata, also called 
the Varnish Tree and sometimes Pride of 
India, but all three of the English names 
are also used for entirely different trees. 
If this is it, the trees are grown in other 
places than Indiana. Seeds were given me 
from an estate on Long Island where they 
were introduced by a U. S. admiral who 
brought them from China. They have a 
showy yellow flower cluster in mid-summer, 
followed by bladder-like pods two inches 
long. They are considered to be hardy as 
far north as Massachusetts though they 
may die back in severe winters without 
protection. For an open sunny position they 
are very desirable and especially good for 
dry places. I do not know of a nurseryman 
who has them but Rex Pearce supplies seed. 
—Mrs. S. M. Monks, (Conn.) 


Othonna Plants Located 


Answering Mrs. Adeline B. 
(Kans.) Jan. 


Stratton, 


The Knickerbocker Nursery in charge of 
Neff K. Bakkers, R.F.D. 1, Box 610, San 
Diego, California, will have this succulent 


plant for sale. There are still other firms 
such as E. O. Orpet, 3579 Hollister Avenue, 
Santa Barbara, California, and the Cali- 
fornia Cactus Nursery, managed by Albert 
Krejci, 14427 Kittridge Street, Van Nuys, 
that will doubtless be able to supply speci- 
mens of Othonna and other kinds of sue- 


culents. This plant is very tender and 
would not survive cold weather so would 
require protection in all cold climates.— 


H. M. BUTTERFIELD, Specialist in 
tural Extension (Calif.) 


Agricul- 


Charcoal and Sawdust 


F. C. Titus (Ohio) June 


For lightening soil I know of nothing that 
is so efficient as finely powdered charcoal. 


ANSWERING Mrs. 


Only a little is needed. It can be bought, 
or ordered, at any seed, feed, or poultry- 
supply store. Finely ground limestone 
also should be used if the soil is sticky 


or pasty when wet. It gives results that 
common sand ¢can not. Also it should be 
used with sawdust, when it is used, to 
prevent souring the soil—BeENJAMIN C. 
AUTEN ( Mo.) 


Source of Supply of Hoya Carnosa 


Park, (la.), 

Modoc Road, Santa 
Barbara (wholesale) and Santa Barbara 
Nursery, Hallister Avenue, Santa Barbara 
(retail) carry Hoya carnosa. I used to 
work in the Santa Barbara Nursery and 
we shipped plants as far as Florida suc- 
cessfully.—(Mrs.) R. Comings, (Cal.) 


Answering Lorena E. 
The City Nursery, 


duly 
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DUST YOUR 
BULBS 


WITH 


OOTONE 


PATENTS PENDING 


The hormone POWDER 


And see how your Bulbs will resist 
rot. Assures perfect blooms by 
developing strong root systems. 


On freesias, narcissus, and other 
bulbs that are irregular in bloom- 
ing, ROOTONE breaks dormancy 
to give a uniform stand... a 
higher percentage of bloom. 





Send for Bulb bulletin 
JUST DUST and PLANT 


Also Use ROOTONE for treat- 
ing Seed for Fall planting. 


Gives better germination, faster 
rooting, and stronger plants. 


This poinsettia 
cutting was 
rooted in 19 
days after 
ROOTONE 


treatment 


lt would require 
30 days or more 
without treatment 


The $1 package treats up to 3000 
cuttings or 200 to 1000 bulbs. 


Buy from your dealer 
or send $7 to 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT CO. 


HORTICULTURAL DIV. 6-6 
AMBLER PENNA. 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 


Marttis A. Harrzoc 


[You can’t make a universal date 
for gardening. These records were 
made in a locality that is South of 
Washington, D. C., but at a higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go North about one week 
for every 100 miles at sea level, and 
the same for every 500 feet of elevation. 
Readers must, therefore, get a “start- 
ing date” from their own gardens and 
adapt dates accordingly. The sequences 
are the same, of course,] 


O what a glory doth this world put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, 
goes forth 

Under the bright and glorious sky, 
and looks 

On duties well performed, and days 
well spent! 

—LONGFELLOW 


OctrosER 3—We went for a drive this 
beautiful Sunday afternoon and stopped 
at a place in the country where many 
flowers are blooming—Koses, Dahlias, 
Altheas, Salvia, Ageratum, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Marigolds, Cosmos, Coekscomb, 
Spider Flower—Cleome (the stamens 
look like a spider’s legs but this tall 
annual with rosy-lilae flowers has an 
attractive appearance.) © We asked the 
“lady of the house and garden” how she 
got her flowers to do so well. She said 
that she planted flowers when the “woman 
in the Almanae held a Lily in her hand.” 


October 8—It’s so cool I had to wear a 
coat in the garden when the Iris were 
divided and reset. We trimmed the leaves 
back to four or five inches to prevent 
excessive evaporation while new roots 
are developing. There were enough 
rhizomes to give some to a garden elub 
for a beauty project. I was glad that I 
could give several Mimosas, Bamboo 
shoots and Winter Jasmine, too. 


OroseR 10— (Sunday) —The Fairy 
Lilies (Zephyranthes rosea) are a joy; 
Korean Chrysanthemums are beginning 
to bloom; and Veroniea is adding charm 
to borders. We noticed that even Poison 
Oak is pretty on the edge of the woods, 
with colorful foliage and bunches of gray- 
white berries (we'll use a strong brine 
solution to destroy them, though). The 
Virginia Creeper (Ampelopsis quinque- 
folia) is beautiful in its brilliant autumn 
coloring. It will grow in any good soil 
and may be planted close to walls where 
it will eling. 


OctToBER 12—A day like this makes one 
glad to be alive! I divided and _ trans- 
plated perennial Phlox, using the outer 
parts of the clumps and disearding the 
exhausted centers. Lime and_ sulphur 
used around Phlox prevents the lower 
part turning brown. 

I cleaned out and added to the size of 
the rock garden (always wanting more 
pockets for rock garden plants). Had the 
grass walks in the Rose garden fertilized; 


I cut long stemmed Roses to send to the 
hospital. We are having an abundance 
of vegetables—beans, tomatoes, peppers, 
okra, egg-plant, turnip-greens, ete. 


OcTospER 14—Today, we set out Bam- 
boo for a screen, and put out Deutzias; 
replanted Carolina Cherry hedge; and 
put out Ligustrum cuttings. Most shrubs 
and trees can be planted at this time 
but there are exceptions, such as Mag- 
nolias, Dogwood which prefers moist soil 
in shaded places, and Holly which is best 
planted in the spring or before October, 
and defoliated. We plan to put out some 
of the vellow-berried variety (Ilex eas- 
sine-Dahoon) in the early spring. I saw it 
bearing berries in the lower part of the 
state. Today we planted Narcissus bulbs 
that have been in the cellar since June, 
two to four bulbs to a hole and about 
four inches apart. 


OcroseR 15—I repotted Ferns, and 
potted some Geraniums from the garden 
for the sunroom. Even if we don’t have 
frost soon, winds are bad for them. I 
divided and replanted Painted Daisies 
(Pyrethrum). This perennial is one of 
the finest for cutting, and may be had 
single or double, in shades of red, pink, 
or white. The task of raking leaves is 
with us again; we bank them on the 
shrubbery but they smother the grass. 


Octoser 17—This Sunday is cold and 
windy after Jack Frost’s visit, but winter 
grass is showing green in the Bermuda 
sod and Eleagnus is beginning to bloom; 
the fragrance is wafted over the garden. 
While taking a brisk walk, I noticed the 
beautiful coloring of the leaves, and in 
uncultivated fields there are many wild- 
flowers — Golden-rod, Asters, Boneset, 
and “broom straw” is pretty now. 


OcToBER 18—I went to a city 40 miles 
away to hear Dorothy Biddle talk on 
flower arrangement (enjoy her articles so 
much in FLOWER GROWER). She had an 
interested audience. In her pleasing man- 
ner, she gave an instructive talk, stressing 
that we should not say artistic arrange- 
ment. Three qualities for an arrange- 
ment are color, line, and mass (weight). 
Holders are important to hold flowers 
but do not let them show. Use a type of 
arrangement that suits the setting. Flower 
arrangement is a new art in America, in 
Japan an old art using much symbolism. 


October 23—Bearded Iris that came 
today were set out according to height, 
color and time of bloom. On paper, where 
I sketched the plan before planting, they 
look pretty. These Iris are sunlovers and 
need good drainage though partial shade 
from hot afternoon sun is desirable. The 
rhizomes should not be planted deep, 
but just below the level of the soil with 
roots spread out and down in the ground 
to insure firm planting. Many of the 
Iris we set out are not new varieties but 
those which we like, for we began with 
drifts of the pale lilae William Mohr 
which has large flowers on stems 24 to 30 
inches high. It does best on an eastern 
exposure in a rather rich soil. Sometime 
we want Mohrson, seedling of this. Then 


(Continued on page 473) 
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How To Grow | 
Your Plants and Flowers 


i 


This plant was | 
started in sand 


from a 5 inch 


The MAGIC NEW WAY : sp" 
— a a te 18 
poe pn ag | M 
In the first place, it’s a well 


x known fact, that Wayside has but 


= the one grade—the top size—top quality. 

awe Sy Frankly, all of them are not grown in Holland. Those 
-.. a that are best grown there, we import in large numbers, direct 
from the largest growers. Those which it has been proven 
we can produce better ourselves, over here, these we offer you. 











OU can grow them in water, just It’s as easy to use Nu-A as putting “ ? : . 
Y plain sea sand; or any ‘other | Sugar in your coffee. Although Wayside has earned a reputation for having first 
sand; or in regular soil if you wish. Nu-A is a thoroughly dependable : : ee ° - 
In any case they'll grow quicker, product used and approved by horti- | offerings, of the new varieties, and the rare and little known 
thrive better, and give you finer re culturalists of authority. It’s being ones, we always also have for you at this time of year, all the 
sults. employed by one of the country’s i b . d _. “ T li d D ff dil 

Now is the time to start your plants ae — SaSweTs. | est’ stan ard varieties, in u Ips an ° aoc: S.. 
and vines for your window sill, sun PR son = Bs hg yg ye | The Catalog offers some fine new Iris, rare Orien- 
lial aaa the magic Nu | quicker results with less care. tal Poppies, Tree Peonies, new Roses. Send for it. 

om , ; : a dollar bill for a package of 

f you do, is to give them water Nu-A salts, enough to make 25 gai- j 
in which the magic Nu-A has_ been lons. If the least in doubt as to Special Offer of 
dissolved. One teaspoonful of Nu-A Nu-A merits, send for circular, then Daffodils for Naturalizing 
makes a_ gallon. Enough in the decide whether to risk your dollar. ] 3 
$l-can to make 25 gallons of grow- In any event, if Nu-A doesn’t do all -" 25 BULBS FOR. aa ee sae wane A 
ing solution. No bothersome weigh- we say it will, your money promptly Reg. U. S. 50 BULBS FOR 3.25 
ing, measuring or mixing to be done, refunded and no quibbling. Pat. Off. 100 BULBS FOR. Seen age Oe te eee 6.00 







NU-WAY 
PRODUCTS CO. 


1150 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Wayside Gardens 


70 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 


| Lae sen 























GIANT DARWIN | NEW Books For GARDENERS 

Jubps tr | THE NATION'S FORESTS, by William A. Du- 
Puy, with an introduction by F. A. Silcox, Chief 
of the U. S. Forest Service. 


This story of the creation and purpose of our national 


FINEST QUALITY forests will show you why fire fighters are willing to 


Cc f h Cc risk their lives, how wasted natural resources affect you 
ream ol the Trop personally, and what opportunities and privileges of 
Large top size bulbs . . . average — the nation’s forests offer you as an Ameri- 
5 inches around. oo Probable price, $3.00 


Grown in the cool, moist climate 


of Puget Sound where the finest * GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR, by McFarland, 
bulbs are produced. Hatton, and Foley. 


Direct from the Grower to you. Just glance at a copy of this new color book and you 


Special hand made mix- will understand why it has become a national favorite 
ture of many beautiful in its first six months of publication. It is illustrated 


with 275 colored photographs and 100 halftones. The 
colors — or your choice of text gives essential directions for the culture of bulbs, 


1 color, red, yellow, pink. corms, and tubers in a brief and sensible form. 
100 bulbs, $3.50 Price $3.50 
50 bulbs, 1.70 


POST 
= an 1.00, PAID te | PLANNING & PLANTING YOUR OWN 


6 bulbs, 25c¢ PLACE, by Louis Van De Boe. 











" ' A practical landscaping book, which will help you 
— Bulbs one ema a | to find the most economical and most effective way of 
SO Badine tor 924 Dectealé developing the beauty of your land, whether you are 





dealing with a back yard or good-sized grounds. 











Write for complete bulb catalog Price $4.50 
illustrated in color. 


at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Sth Ave., New York, W. Y. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


RFD 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH 
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Gladiolus... 


Are you acquainted with the modern 
varieties of glads? If not you have no 
idea of what gardening joys you are 
missing. Some of the varieties intro- 
duced the past three or four years are 
so far beyond the older varieties in 
beauty of form and coloring that there 
is really no comparison. 

I am the introducer of the famous 
Palmer strain which I honestly believe 
is by far the most beautiful strain of 
glads in the world. 

Are you on my mailing list? If not 
send your name today for the finest 
gladiolus catalog published. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 





10 varieties 


NARCISSUS 


Each variety distinctly different, 
early, mid-season and late varieties. 
Postpaid. Quality bulbs, direct from 
the grower. 






10 bulbs, all different ......... $ .50 
SE eer 2.25 
100 bulbs, 10 kinds ............ 4.00 
Each variety labeled on orders of 50 
or more bulbs. 
Ask for catalog listing over 100 
varieties. 


M°< LEAN BULB FARM 


S Reciadé<adts we Daftote 


~ GLADIOLUS 


New mammoth varieties that 
dwarf the ordinary standard 
kinds (see picture) will be of- 
fered in our 1939 catalog, out 
December lst. Write today to 
reserve your copy. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


OCTOBER DAFFODIL SPECIAL 


Nursemaid—White, red cup Tampa-Yellow, orange 
Silver Phoenix—Double trumpet 

cream -white Golden Beauty—Long trum 

pet yellow 
3 each of above 4 varieties (12 bulbs) 
$1.00 postpaid. 
novelty daffodils and 
sent on request 
Route 3 





* 
al 





of fine other bubbe 


FLORAVISTA Olympia, Wash. 


LILIUM REGALE 


Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 


3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 >A15 


(A $1.60 VALUE) 


This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest to grow, and is far the most 
popular Lily, of the day. It is funnel 
shaped, pure glistening white with 
golden threat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 
flowers July to early August. 

Write fox lllustrated Bulb Catalog 


Catalog 













R.F.D. 6, Box 516F, Tacoma, Wash. 











Superior Glads 


Most of the best of the fine new Glads are 
listed in my fall price list which is free. 
My specialty is the best of the newer 
varieties. Why not plant the best? 


Along with the best from other growers, 
I offer several of my own introductions 
which are proving popular and winning 
prizes. Among other winnings is that of 
Sweepstakes at Grants Pass won by Zuni, 
my new smoky. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 


Brownsville Oregon 

















Gladiolus Shows in Review 
(Continued from page 446) 


award for the Champion Spike of the 
show. The winning variety was SMILING 
MaeEstTrRO, an old favorite by now. 


Mr. George Wentworth, 
Gardens, Battle Creek, Mic higan, had four 
entries, one of which, White Spire 
(Kinyon), is a noteworthy addition to the 
whites. 

Mr. Herbert O. Evans, R. R. 3, Bed- 
ford, Ohio, had a great many fine en- 
tries. He won Sweepstakes in both the 
recent introductions and seedling divi- 
sions. The blue ribbon exhibition seed- 
ling (three spikes shown) was _ his 
seedling No. 83553, a cross of PICARDY 
and RoseMarRIg Pritzer. A light scarlet, 
it has bright prospects, being tall, 
straight, strong, and graceful as well as 
beautiful. 


Let’s briefly look at some outstanding 
varieties besides Picarpy, MINUET, BeTTy 
NUTHALL, ete., which are all now within 
the reach of even the poorest of us and 
will be good for many years. There was 
ALADDIN (Palmer), a huge grenadine pink 
with creamy throat. It’s a knockout in 
the first round. Bracon (Palmer), gor- 


Wentworth 


geous scarlet, tipped creamy yellow, 
caught the eye of many a _ fancier. 


Bye-Lo (Kinyon) was a very pleasing 
La Franee pink with slightly deeper 
markings—an excellent new decorative. 
VAGABOND PRINCE (Palmer) is one of the 
richest smokies one can imagine. Its 
scarlet throat blotch on garnet-brown 
body of the floret makes you look twice. 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE (Pruitt) is as big a sen- 
sation in the creamy Glads as this little 
lady is in the movie world. A huge 
orange-searlet, THe DAzzLER (Both, South 
Australia), certainly does dazzle and will 
be well worth watching as will also this 
same originator’s Mac. and Tunta’s Tri- 
UMPH, two quite distinctive orange-scar- 
lets. This latter is huge. 


I heard some talk of Mac. Jr. but did 
not see it. However, I did see plenty of 
Peacy Lov. Mr. Evans had very fine 
spikes of it on display. A full sister to 
PicaRDY, it is Picarpy all over except 
color. Prcay Lou is more nearly pure 
pink. You'll like it. 

J. L. Bacu (searlet) and RvpoLpeH 
SERKIN (dark violet), two Pfitzer origi- 
nations, drew very favorable comment as 
did also a monstrous spike of Miss New 
ZEALAND—Julyan’s huge salmon-pink with 
darker blotch from “down under.” 

There are many others well worth men- 
tioning but time and space prevent same. 
Truly it can be said of the Gladiolus: 

“O beauteous creation! 
Flower worthy of Our Nation.” 


—WituiaM J. Ferrier, President, 
Indiana Gladiolus Society 


East Bay Gladiolus Exhibition 


HE Ninth Annual Exhibition of the 
East Bay Gladiolus Society held July 
23-24 in the Earle C. Anthony Building, 
at Oakland, California, was noteworthy 


for the prominent winnings made by new 
varieties. As an example, the new ex- 
hibition variety, Pecay Lov, introduced 
last fall by George W. Wilson of Lisbon, 
Ohio, was declared champion bloom of 
the show—truly a fine performance for 
a variety in its first year of introduction 

—and won the East Bay Gladiolus So- 
ciety’s trophy for the best spike. Frank 
Lund of Cotati, California exhibited the 
bloom which had six 6-inch blooms on a 
30-inch flower head. The color was pure 
pink with darker speckling in the throat. 


Commercial growers in central and 
northern California, handicapped at 
planting time by rains, nevertheless 


offered very creditable displays. The New 
England Gladiolus Society’s silver medal, 
offered by the East Bay Gladiolus Society, 


as an affiliate society, went to Glad-A- 
Way Gardens of Hayward, California, 


for the most artistie display. Two center 
baskets were features of this display. One 
contained 25 spikes of the new Palmer 
variety, Beacon, and the other 25 spikes 
of Brr O’Hraven. The former deservedly 
won first as the best basket of 25 spikes 
of an exhibition variety. 

The Carl Salbach, Berkeley, California, 
exhibit was noteworthy for fine new va- 
rieties and it received the East Bay Gla- 
diolus Society trophy for the best gen- 
eral display. Shown were GoLpEN Gop- 
DESSs, exhibition yellow of excellent color; 
La Fiesta, rich, brilliant non-fading 
orange; Pink Princess, deep flesh pink 
exhibition variety of heavy substance; 
Miss America, pale flesh, almost blush 
pink exhibition variety, also of heavy 
substance; and VAGABOND PRINCE, irri- 
descent garnet-brown with a glowing scar- 
let blotch. To climax his successes, Mr. 
Salbach showed three spikes of a new 
variety which won the American Home 
Achievement Medal offered for the best 
undisseminated Gladiolus. It has since 
been named CaLiroRNIA. The immense 
florets were salmon colored, with a be- 
gonia-rose blotch. 


The amateur sweepstakes award went 
to Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Wheeler of Ala- 
meda, who entered a wide range of stand- 
ard and’ newer varieties. 


Several fine seedlings won the Socie- 
ty’s Award of Commendation by receiv- 
ing 84 or more points in judging. Four 
Carl Salbach seedlings won this award. 
Number 1 1/58 was a large pure pink 
with seven open florets, while 300 1/38 
was a yellow of good size and color. His 
13 4, ‘since named King oF Hearts, will 
be introduced this fall and is deseribed 
as a salmon-pink with a ecarmine tongue 
in the throat. Number 1 1/33, also to 
be introduced this fall and now ealled 
HELEN oF Troy, is a light apricot with 
a smoky throat bloteh of soft brown 
faintly edged light searlet, and had six 
large florets out of a total of 19 buds. 


varieties introduced 
from 1935 on, seven were given the So- 
ciety’s Award of Merit for having scores 
between 84 and 91. They were Miss 
AMERICA, GOLDEN GoppESS, VAGABOND 
Prince, Pink Princess, and La Fresva, 
shown by Carl Salbach, and Curer Mvt- 
TNOMAH and SIEGFRIED from Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Wheeler. 


In the section for 
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The New England Gladiolus Society’s 
ribbon, offered for the best spike of a 
recent introduction, was tied for by va- 
rieties GOLDEN GoppESS and SIEGFRIED 
with identieal secores.—WILLIS H. WHEEL- 
ER, President, East Bay Gladiolus So- 
ciety. 


Canadian Gladiolus Society Show 


HE 17th Annual Show of the Cana- 

dian Gladiolus Society was held in 
Owen Sound on August 19. The Grey 
County Curling Rink in which the show 
was staged was filled. 


Early in the morning of the eighteenth, 
blooms began to arrive by truck loads, 
cars, trailers, wagons and even bicycles. 
Unpacking and setting up was done in 
a large tent at the side of the Arena, in 
the basement, and even in the club rooms, 
on steady twenty-four hour duty. 


The arrangement of the Arena, with 
its raised and sunken gardens, was a 
work of art, planned and supervised by 
W. W. Simpson of Guelph, Ontario, 
show manager for the Society. In the 
center of the Arena was a cireular flower 
bed, 12 feet in diameter, bordered with 
green sod. In the center was planted a 
huge evergreen which made an excellent 
setting for the decorative entries placed 
in the bed. 


An aleove reserved for the dining ta- 
bles was artistically draped with black 
crepe. Six dining tables, in competition, 
with their gleaming china, erystal, sil- 
verware and floral decorations of Glad- 
iolus tips, showed up beautifully against 
the soft black background. The honors 
in this class were earried off by Mrs. 
H. F. Taylor, Toronto, Ontario. 


The Grand Sweepstakes, a three piece 
silver tea service, was presented to Miss 
Selma Caverley of Alymer, Ontario. The 
Open Sweepstakes was won by Dr. Ives, 
Stayner, Ontario, who also captured the 
Silver Trophy in the three basket collec- 
tion with Picarpy, COMMANDER KOEHL, 
and a basket of clear yellow. Mr. Hugh 
Kolb, Port Elgin, a new exhibitor, ear- 
ried off the Amateur Sweepstakes, the 
Grand Basket Sweepstakes, with a basket 
of 25 spikes of Picarpy, the best spike 
in the show with Frank J. McCoy, a 
spike taken from an exhibit in the Ama- 
teur Class, and the first prize for the 
most beautiful spike in the show with 
Mary ELizaBeTH. 


The long distance prize went to A. 
Milburn, Moncton, N. B. 


Awards for unnamed seedlings went 
to G. H. Clarke, Peterboro, Ontario, first; 
and R. D. Couts, Barrie, Ontario, second. 
First place winner in the commercial 
a class was Mrs. E. F. Neff, St. 
Catharines, and second, William Harris, 
Rockwood, Ontario—L. M. Car.eton, 
Secretary, Canadian Gladiolus Society. 





BUDDED PINK DOGWOOD 
12-18 in. size 75c—18-24 in. $1.00 


Purple Soulange Magnolia—Berried Holly 
8-12 in. from 3 in. pots 50c 
MANY FANCY RARE ORNAMENTALS 


ATLANTIC HORTICULTURAL CO. 
Box 647 Waycross, Ga. 
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Attention 
TULIP LOVERS 


an Important Message 
prom TULIP TOWN, te 





THE MATTRESS THAT FEELS SO GOOD 


This Fall marks the Tenth Anniversary of Spring-Air—and to fittingly 
celebrate the occasion we have undertaken to make a special good-will Gift 


Offering of millions of Dutch Tulip Bulbs! More than 1,500 of the better 


furniture dealers throughout the country and Canada are cooperating in 


the distribution of these bulbs. We bring the offer to the attention of 
Flower Grower readers with the thought that you who are the nation’s 


flower lovers will want to take advantage of this unprecedented offer. 


BRIEFLY: Spring-Air is offering, through its dealers, a box of 
twenty selected Tulip Bulbs of choice stock, all over 9cm. diameter, in 


colorful Rainbow assortment, and representing a bona fide $1.40 Value— 


for only 39¢ to cover the cost of handling! 


Not only is this your chance to obtain a most remarkable bargain, 


but you probably will also want to bring the offer to the attention of 


every member of your local Garden Club. 


ALSO $3,545.00 


IN PRIZES 


To make the planting of your tulips even more exciting this Fall, 
Spring- Air will award $3,545.00 in cash and other prizes next Spring for 
winning Tulip Garden snapshots. Get full details from your Spring-Air 
dealer —or send coupon to Spring-Air, Holland, Michigan. 


GET YOURS NOW! TWENTY 
9 cm. TULIP BULBS for only 


39C 


SPRING-AIR 


GENERAL OFFICES: HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
Canadian Offices: SPRING-AIR, 41 Spruce Street, Toronto, Ontario 


«Take This Coupon . . . 


TO YOUR LOCAL SPRING-AIR MATTRESS DEALER 


Upon presentation of this coupon, with 39c to cover the 
cost of handling, your local Spring-Air Mattsess dealer will 
give you the Gift Box of Dutch Tulip Bulbs (certified $1.40 
value) described above. Also ask for 4etails of $3,545.00 
Prize Snapshot Contest. 


NAME 
ADDRESS___ 


CITY STATE 





THIS OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31, 








MAIL this coupon 
if Spring-Air Dealer is 
not conveniently at hand 
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CuT HIGH BRANCHES 


. REMOVE WORMS NESTS ETIC.,EASILY 


‘ > bd 
















It's easy to “keep your trees in shape” 
with this sturdy tool. A pull of the 
cord easily cuts 1” branches — saw 
blade cuts larger limbs. Ideal for high 
or low work; can be adjusted to 4, 8, or 
12 ft. lengths. Complete 
with saw — $3.50, or 
without saw —$2.50— 
at dealer's or direct. 
FREE! With each pruner 
we give you this 40 page 
book telling you how, 
when, what to prune—For 
book only send 10c. 


SEYMOUR SMITH 
‘| & SON, INC. 
5\\/| 14m 


ain St., Oakville, Conn 
BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 
HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


CORN BELT GROWN 
Awarded Century of Progress Gold Medal. 
standing Growers of outstanding varieties. 
large Catalog FREE for the asking. Send post- 
card now. Thank you. 


J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, Ill. U. S. A. 


NOBODY KNOWS 


ALL THE MARKED CARDS IN 
THE NEW DEAL 
but next spring you will know just where 
and what your choice plantings are, if you 
now mark them with Wilton labels. ; 
2 x | inch flag, weatherproof mark with 
pencil. Postpaid— 
30 for $1 @ 100 for $3 
Conn. 


GARDEN LABEL CO. of Wilton, 


SAND CULTURE 


The Practical method to have an indoor 
Chemical Garden. 

Use for Cuttings, House 
Forcing Bulbs. 

Prepare solution by dissolving one tea- 
spoonful of Garden Chemical powder in 
one gallon of water. Place bulb or plant 
in sand or cinders and keep moist with 
this solution. 


Chemicals to Make 25 Gallon 


Solution 50c 
(add 10c for postage) 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CO. 
Cedar Ave. Livingston, N. J. 


ROSA ROULETTI 


Hardy, dwarf alpine rose, 6 inches high, Blooms 
from April to Nov. Very hardy and drought 
resistant. 


50c each; three for $1.00, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 21 


nk of it -year-old 


field-grown, guaranteed satisfactory, 
everblooming rose bushes—direct from 
the fields of one of America’s largest 
growers—for only $1.00! Collection 


includes 
3 Red Radiance 1 Talisman 1 White Edel 


2 Pink Radiance 1AmiQuinard 1 Pres. Hoover 
1 Mrs. Charles Bell 
ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 100 


(Send cash, money order, or check.) 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


If you are not entirely satisfied with your 
roses we refund full purchase price or re- 
place with stock satisfactory to you—You 
can't lose! Order now—Plant early—en- 
joy your own rose garden! WRITE TODAY! 
THE FLOWER SHOP, DEPT. R-30, ENNIS, TEXAS 
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2 YEAR OLD 
FIELD GROWN 


- We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL 


CTOBER! And the big floor bou- 
() quet near me formed of small 

limbs flaring their burden of viv- 
idly colored leaves remind me that the 
second month of autumn is with us to 
enjoy to the fullest all the wonderful 
changes Nature can give in her reper- 
toire of completeness. 

Only today I am adding Adeco to 
bushels of raked-up leaves that later will 
encourage some tiny plant to bloom for 
me. It seems that usefulness in any- 
thing goes on and on. It never dies. 

And October is bidding us to “carry 
on” for more beauty. This is the month 
to set out that plant carrying the de- 
lightful perfume for sachets and bed 
linen made famous in the days of the old 
South by housewives whose homes left 
with us a lasting memory. It is the tiny 
rootlets of Vetiver that carry the frag- 
rance. The plant itself is very orna- 
mental, being an immense tuft of curving 
narrow leaves that droop gracefully out- 
ward to the ground. As a specimen plant 
it is particularly charming. The bloom 
is not remarkable. At any time it does 
not injure the plant to dig down and 
take off a small portion of the white 
rootlets for sachets. This is a southern 
growth but it may do well in the North 
with winter protection. I can’t say. 

In a visit to a friend I saw: several 








annuals in bloom that she claimed to 
have planted in late July. One was 
Anagallis coerulea, eight inches high and 
a beautiful blue flower. It does not trans- 
plant well but I faney from its height 
that it would make a fine window plant 
as blue flowers are scarce for this garden 
unless it lies in Hyacinths. She says it is 
a charming annual for rockeries and the 
edging of beds. 

Another blue flower for the window is 
Phyteuma scheuchzeri. It is really a per- 
ennial but if you can buy it from any 
florist you will be repaid in seeing its 
large heads of intense blue in late winter. 
It comes well from seed, likes a porous 
soil, grows about 12 to 16 inches, is a 
fine eut flower and for rockeries. Seed 
sown in January in flats results in glor- 
ious bloom in May and June. 


This friend had another blue flower 
very new to me and she claims it is new 
in this country although much admired 
across the water. It is Heliophila lineari- 
folia but the name and the fact it is a 
succulent spoils it for me. I am not 
partial to succulents. There is but one 
that appeals to me and that is Kalanchoe 
with its tiny trembling red flowers in 
mid-winter. It really is a treasure for 
the window. Heliophila carries its blue 
flowers all along the stem. 

Are you partial to hanging baskets— 
Just everywhere? I am. With my par- 
tiality they are halfway between lace 
curtains and lovely pictures, but even 
then I believe the baskets have it. And 
of all I have seen I think the “basket” 
Campanula is the very loveliest of all. 
It is a near twin to Campanula isophilla 
but more charming in every way. 


This Campanula comes from seed but 
for quick effect it will be best to buy a 
plant from a florist. DeGiorgi Brothers 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, carry it, I be- 
lieve. Blooms are light blue, bell-shaped 
and hang in pendulous loveliness over 
the basket. The plants bloom continu- 
ally. A sandy soil is peremptory though 
this plant stands a good deal of neglect. 
In getting your sand I hope you will 
not have the bad luck I did. My sand 
came from a spot where oil was discov- 
ered and it killed all my plants. 

Did I tell you my Dazzler Carnations 
are going to bloom? I hope I shan’t lose 
any sleep over it but I’m “shorely” anx- 
ious. 

And now I will reveal a big secret. 
I’m yelling, too, so that every housewife 
may hear and begin to do likewise. Then, 
when the window is red with bloom and 
the morning coffee is cold and hubby 
gets cross, she can simply say, “Do look 
at my window full of beauty, Dear,” 
and all will be sunshine again I ean 
assure you. 

This seeret is that I shall have a shelf 
put under the kitchen window and a box 
made of old auto windshields because 
they are thick. They can be had for the 
taking. Get one for the front and one 
for the top and cut one in half for the 
sides or make sides of boards if desired. 
The top should be hinged to open out- 
ward as you will often want to enjoy 
the bed when you open the window. Fill 
this whole box with strong roots of the 
large kinds of Verbenas. Mine are to be 
red but there is a pink that is exceed- 
ingly lovely. These will bloom all win- 


ter. Pinch them often at first until the 
plants get stocky. It is such a little 


thing and yet it will keep you good 
humored even on wash days. 

This morning our mail earrier wrote on 
one of my envelopes, “The Lilies are 
a mass of white in the pasture down the 
lane.” She knew what that would mean 
to me—a huge deep dish filled with 
Cooperia pedunculata just as soon as the 
ear could go for them. The acreage is 
well tramped by eattle but after a hard 
shower the Lilies will shoot up like magie 
and carpet the ground for an acre or 
more. It is hard to dig them for they 
seem to delight in going halfway to China. 

Before I forget it, let me tell you of 
another blue flower you will, I feel sure, 
want in your garden next summer. It 
is Angelonia grandiflora, a perennial. By 
sowing seed in January you ean have the 
beauty from April to autumn. It is al- 
ways hard for me to wait on perennials. 
When I plant seed I want to see their 
bloom quick. Are you that way? If so 
I guess we should buy our plants in bloom 
shouldn’t we? And I wouldn’t mind that 
one bit. Angelonia makes a fine plant 
for bold work. It has odd, square stems. 
Too, it has a spotted throat but it is dear. 

Do you know there is something pleas- 
ingly intimate in these discoveries in 
flowerdom? I love it and ean scarcely 
wait until I get the cover off my FLower 
GroweER. Someone, somewhere, is going 
to tell me something nice about a new 
“find” in flowers. That is sure. I love 
this magazine that I have written for 
since 1920 and I hope to add a line to its 
pages until they at least tire of me. 
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A Growing Garden Diary 


(Continued from page 468) 


come yellow blends, such as Moonglo, and 
deep yellows; next golden tans like Jean 
Cayeux and Copper Lustre; Gudrun- 
white with a sprinkling of gold; such reds 
as Ella Winchester, 38 inch, Junalska, 40 
inches, and Joycette; followed by whites 
like Crystal Beauty; blues—Missouri, and 
Gloriole with a “frosty” overlay; prim- 
rose-yellow Alice Harding and Lady 
Paramount; tall blends; and cream-col- 
ored Kalinga. 


OctTosER 25—Some Roses came for the 
new Rose garden and as the ground is in 
good condition we set out the first plants, 
although the middle of next month is the 
best time to plant in this section. First 
we pruned the tops and clipped the roots. 
In planting, we spread the roots so that 
none crossed, working soil among them 
and made the plants firm. After water- 
ing, we put soil around the stems which 
will remain until roots are established. 
Besides my favorites, Mrs. Pierre 8. du- 





Pont, Etoile de Holland, Talisman, Mme. | 


Jules Bouché, Edith Nellie Perkins, Edi- 
tor McFarland, ete., which were planted 
according to color, we put out also Golden 
Main (Golden Mainz), dandelion-yellow ; 
Angels Mateu, orange-rose; Duquesa de 
Penaranda, cinnamon-peach; Faience, 
peach-yellow; Warrawee, salmon-pink; 
Mme. Cochet-Cochet, coppery pink; and 
Crimson Glory, dark red. 


Ocroser 26—I got a border ready for 
Pansies which will be planted in Novem- 
ber. The soil was spaded deeply, bring- 
ing the lower soil on top; I enriched it 
with bone meal and barnyard manure. 
Beds for Tulips—to be put out next 
month—were prepared. 


OcrosER 31—Weather is exhilarating. 
I had wood ashes put around bulbs with 
tips showing. Soleil d’Or Narcissus has 
buds. The Boxwood cuttings were set 
out. Evergreens are noticeable in contrast 
with autumn coloring. 


When to Pick Apples 


“For one reason or another apples are 
sometimes picked too early,” says 
M. B. Hoffman of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. Greenings, in par- 
ticular, are harvested early to avoid a 
blush on the fruit. However, seald al- 
most always develops worse on the im- 
mature fruit. Picking apples when they 
are over-ripe is just as bad, as the fruit 
softens early and decay may start. 

No definite way is known to tell ex- 
actly when each variety should be har- 
vested. If the fruit can be picked with 
but a few stems being pulled out, and 
only a few spurs broken, the variety is 
ready. When fruits reach the point where 
the ground color begins to change from 
a leaf-green to a lighter shade, the time 
approaches for picking. 

The right kind of ladder is a big help 
not only in picking apples but also other 
fruits. For peaches, prunes, and small 
apple and pear trees, the step-ladder is 
desirable. A step-ladder, wide at the base, 
narrowing at the top, and with a single 
leg, is the easiest to place among the 
branches. 
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By 
OSE€S BOBBINK& ATKINS 


Prized and praised by beginners who plant Roses, antici- 
pating fragrant flowers—and seeing their hopes fulfilled. 
Chosen by experienced gardeners who select high quality 
Roses only. Many beautiful varieties available for fall 
planting. 

B. & A. Roses are 2-yr., field-grown, low budded plants 
that will bloom in your garden next summer. 





OUR NEW FALL CATALOGUE 





A COPY WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen Since 1898 


RUTHERFORD 25 NEW JERSEY 











DO IT NOW! 


You know about ADCO, the powder that transforms farm and garden rubbish into genuine 
organic manure. You must know, too, how badly your soil needs this best of all fertilizers. So 
begin now to use ADCO on these valuable wastes, and in a few weeks you will have a heap of 
excellent fertilizer, rich in plant foods and available humus. It’s easy—anybody can do it—and 
every pound of ADCO makes 40 lbs. of this splendid plant food. 

ADCO can be had in packages of from 7!/2 to 150 lbs. Seed dealers sell ADCO, or we ship 
direct. Recd our interesting new booklet—it’s yours for the asking. 


And remember, ADCO is patented. 
ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 








Plant Lehman’s Flowers This Fali! 
8 FAVORITE HARDY PHLOX 


These eight varieties of Phlox are cream of the tried and proven kinds that have 
stood the test of time. The color range is complete and each one a dependable and 


beautiful variety. 
' 8 Strong Field Piants for 











B. Compte Colonial Mia Ruys R. P. Struthers 
Champs Elysees Eclairieur Rheiniander Widar — 
Postpaid 
MERTENSIA (Virginia Bluebell) LILY SPECIOSUM RUBRUM 
ae : That grand orchid-like lily blooming in 
Perhaps the bluest and daintiest of all spring- Aut oan September. Color a commas plak 
blooming flowers excellent for planting under spotted and margined white. Pleasing fra- 
trees or partly shaded locations. rance. Plant it in quantity at this low price. 
arge bulbs 
10 strong 3 year Tubers for $1.25 postpaid 4 for $1.00 10 for $2.25 
NATIVE WILD FLOWER NEW PHLOX SUBULATA 
COLLECTION From the World's Best Collection 
An exceptional offer to transplant nature’s Our collection comprises the finest develop- 
woodland beauties to your own garden at a ments to date. We are here offering 6 out- 
very moderate cost. All plants blooming size. standing varieties that you cannot be without. 
3 Bellwort 3 Jack-in-the-Pulpit 3 Trilli APPLE BLOSSOM BLUE HILL 
3 or ot 3 Maidenhair Ferns 3 Hepatien ATROPURPUREA BRIGHTNESS 
3 Bloodroot 3 Yellow Lady Slippers 3 Violets AUTUMN ROSE ROCHESTER 
27 Strong Plants for $2.75 Postpaid One Strong Plant of each for $1.35 postpaid 





FREE Lehman's “‘Greater Value” catalog listing a complete line of quality Phlox, Heme- 
rocallis, Phlox Subulata, Lilacs, Peonies, Wild Flowers, and Perennials. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS Faribault, Minnesota 








MAKE YOUR OWN GARDEN LABELS 


This hand machine is easily operated. An economical way to 
procure Embossed Metal Labels suitable for every purpose. 
Label made from special metal — will not rust, corrode nor 
tarnish. We include 2 rolls of metal 25 ft. each. 


Write for further particulars 


MILLER ENGINEERING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
31 E. Kinney St. Newark, N. J. 
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GIANT HIBISCUS 


Gorgeous blooms the first year from July 
to frost. Grows four feet tall—bears im- 
mense flowers 8 to 12 inches across. Bright 
red, pure pink, white. Three-year old 
plants that have bloomed—labeled to color. 
Your choice of red, pink or white. 


40c each; 3 for $1.00 postpaid 
GLORIOUS PHLOX COLLECTION 


Plant now for beautiful bloom next year. An 
unusual bargain of selected field-grown plants 
10 fine varieties—all different, all new: 
Lillian—cameo pink with lavender eye; Maid 
Marion, Hauptman Koehl, Border Queen and 
six others equally fine. Unlabeled, but all 
different. 
This bargain collection of TEN fine 
field-grown phlox plants $1.00 postpaid 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Planted now, should bloom next spring. We 
offer a fine assortment of colors in two-year 
old plants propagated from  divisions—much 
superior to seedlings: 

5 fine plants $1.00 postpaid 
Beauty of Livermore—dark red. Mrs. Perry 
pink, Olympia—double salmon, Orange King 
and Searlet Beouty. All labeled. 


ORDER NOW! 


Fall Planting List sent free 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 


CHOICE TULIP BUL 


Famous Tulip City Collection of 
35 domestic grown, blooming size 
bulbs, beautiful variety—postpaid 
for $1.00. An introductory bar- 
gain offering of unequalled value. 
If order is received 

FREE: promos. we will in- 
"clude up to 10 ‘‘Spe- 

cials’’ in addition to 35 ‘Tulip City’’ bulbs. Order Now! 


ORDER BY MAIL DIRECT FROM GROWER 
HOLLAND BULB CO. Dept. 46 Holland, Mich. 


PROTECT 
YOUR ROSES 


FROM INSECTS AND DISEASE 


@ TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that gives complete 
plant protection. Positively 
controls blackspot and mil- 
dew; kills insect pests. Stimu- 
. lates luxuriant growth. For sale 
by first-class Seed Houses, Department 
Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If 
unable to obtain, write us. FREE 
BULLETIN. 


TRI-OGEN 


ROSE MFG. CO., Dept F, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























































SEE OUR GORGEOUS DISPLAY OF 


—NOW IN BLOSSOM! 
From early-October until killing frost, field 
upon field of these beautiful flowers afford a 
symphony of color unequalled in the United 
States Plan now to enjoy the sight of these 
rare flowers in full bloom at our nurseries. 
BRISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. 610 Bristol, Conn. 











The most complete CATALOGUE ever 
published, it includes many rare and un- 
common seeds. Choice Delphiniums, Lu- 
pines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, Herba- 
ceous and Alpine Plants in great variety. 
176 Pages crammed with information, 24 
Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH - -  - = ENGLAND 
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The Busy Gardener Work Cards 


I. GEORGE QUINT 








OCTOBER 
Calendar | Storage of Bulbs—Fall Planting of Annuals, Bulbs, 





Roses, Trees and Shrubs 








NORTH: Fall planting time—put into coldframe plants to be wintered—cut 
down tops of perennials that have withered—protect Chrysanthemums—cut 
Strawflowers and hang them to dry—clean up the garden—pile up compost 
material—cover established Roses and hill them—take in plants to be wintered 
indoors—remove annuals not grown for seed—put manure on flower beds— 
rake up bare spots in lawn, and apply top dressing—cut grass up to the last 
minute—spray shrubs for scale after leaves fall—take hardwood cuttings— 
continue to give evergreens plenty of water before heavy frost. 


SOUTH: Divide clumps of hardy perennials—plant Rose cuttings outdoors— 
divide hardy Phlox—dig up Gladiolus bulbs as tops turn yellow—plant annuals, 
perennials and bulbs—set out white Buddleia—plant Jasmine—divide Ferns— 
watch bedding plants for aphis—plant strawberry bed. 


FAR WEST: Transplant deciduous trees and shrubs—plant Magnolias, Camel- 
lias and Laurels—set out Amaryllis bulbs—sow Primulas, Pansies, Forget-me- 
nots and Cineriarias—divide Primroses, Delphiniums, Doronicum, perennial 
Phlox—give Dahlias liquid manure—take cuttings of Lavender, Pentstemons and 
Geraniums—start new lawns—sow hardy annuals—Plant Lily-of-the-valley— 
plant Callas. 














TREES and Ee nee east 
SHRUBS ; Fall shifting is greatly to be preferred to trans- | 
Fall Transplanting planting at any other time 








In the fall the soil, heated by the summer’s sunshine, is warm and can be worked 
easily. Plenty of moisture is in the ground. By planting trees and shrubs now 
we may obtain proper root growth so that by spring the plants may start 
quickly. We now have a longer planting season than in the spring, and nursery 
stock in October is freshly dug and packed. 


Plant trees or shrubs in well drained soil so that they will not heave in winter. 
In digging them use a strong spade, capable of prying the heavy roots. Lift 
them with a ball of earth. Prepare the soil and replace poor soil with good 
garden earth. Provide proper drainage. Have the hole for planting large 
enough to permit setting the tree or shrub without crowding the roots. 


This hole must be wide enough so that the roots can be spread naturally, and 
not cramped. The soil must be provided with a complete balanced plant food 
to furnish sufficient nourishment. 











DAHLIA BULBS 


Storage Many expensive clumps of Dahiia tubers have been 
ruined by improper storage over the winter 














Proper removal of Dahlia tubers from the ground and proper storage are 
important. Injury in digging starts decay which spreads to healthy roots. 


A week after the first killing frost cut stalks to about two inches from the 
ground. Loosen the soil all around the plant, about two feet from the stalk, and 
lift the earth with a spade or fork. Remove the clump from the soil but do not 
break the clump or try to pull it by the stem. Shake the clump gently to 
remove some of the clinging soil; then leave it exposed to the air for a few 
hours, upside down, permitting water or moisture to drain out of the stem. 


Store the roots in a dry cellar, upside down, for two weeks; then cut off all 
loose or broken roots. Powder the crown with dusting sulphur. Place the 
clumps in a box or barrel, packing upside down, and cover with dry sand or 
peat moss. 


Examine the tubers monthly during the winter. If they start to shrivel moisten 
them slightly; if they are wet uncover the roots for a short time. Trim out 
any signs of rot. 








(Continued on page 476) 
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ARE EASY 


ORCHID TO GROW 


and thrive under a variety of condi- 
tions. You can raise them in your 
home, conservatory, or greenhouse 
equally well. 


Now we have some special offerings 


of 
6 Plants......$18.00 


all mature flowering plants . . not 
seedlings. These Beginners’ Collec- 
tions are priced far below catalog 
values and are offered to you for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in 
Orchid culture. Because of the ridicu- 
lously low price, we reserve the right 
to send only one collection to each 
customer. 

Send for our beautiful illustrated 
Orchid Guide which contains com- 
plete details of culture, description of 
plants and flowers, with recommenda- 
tion of easily grown varieties—Price 
50c per copy—to be refunded on 
receipt of your first plant order. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Summit, N. J. 


commercial Orchid house in 


The only : 
America 


























TREE PEONIES 


The Aristocrats of the Garden 

See our offering in the September issue, page 
421; or send for Folder listing 70 of the World’s 
best varieties with color illustrations 

More than 150 of the best Herbaceous Peonies 
are also listed. 

OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 

425 Penn Ave. Dept. T Sinking Spring, Pa. 








aralobeac 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITEC 


FREE f= information on how to be a 
Landscape Arehitect by easy home 


men, women. ealthful outdoor work. 
Opportunities for employment assured. 

Big fees—up to $100 a week. Write 
today for 


beok givil ties. 
Americas Landscape School, 5108 
Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, ta 









‘é 





GRAFTED NUT TREES 


Beautiful, interesting, valuable for shade. 
Grass will grow under the branches. Nuts 
yield a good profit. 

Ask for my Catalog—mailed free. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH 
Box 1002, Swarthmore, Penna. 








Vecbing lematis 


Now the lovely Clematis, so admired in floral 
displays, may be grown in your own garden. 
These new varieties are noted for beauty of 
color, for size of flowers, and for vigorous 
growth. Our range of color varies from pure 
white to violet-blue, from silver-pink to deep 
crimson. All plants grown on their own roots, 
and far superior to 
grafted plants. 


Ask for this 
Clematis Booklet 


You should have a 
copy; it tells about 
these _  large-flowered 
varieties; a score are 
pictured in  nature’s 
true colors; helpful 
hints for culture are 
given. Write today, 
asking for Booklet F. 








James I. George & Son 











FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 
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Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 467) 


Trouble with African Violets 


Three times I have tried to start plants 
of African Violets from leaves but the 
stems and leaves all rot. Then about six 
different times I have purchased a plant 
from a florist, but everytime it dies. I 
wonder if you could give me special di- 
rections.—(Mrs.) V. H. HARSHBARGER, 
( Penna.) 


—It would seem to me that you must be 
over-watering both the leaf cuttings of your 
African Violets (Saintpaulia) and also 
the plants from the florist. Cuttings are 
not difficult to root although it does take 
longer than other plants, like Coleus. 

Fall is a good time to start African 
Violet cuttings. You may cut off a num- 
ber of leaves from an old plant, selecting 


leaves which are fully mature and not 
soft and young. Take about an inch of 


stem with each leaf. Place the cuttings in 
a pot of sharp builder’s sand, setting them 
in up to the base of the leaf. Water the 
cuttings by placing the pot in water or 
by using a small watering can with a small 
spout, so that only the sand is watered, 
none of the water touching the leaves. 

Subsequently, water the cuttings only 
enough to keep the sand moist and the 
leaves fresh. In about three or four weeks’ 
time, roots should begin to form. When the 
roots are an inch long or so, carefully lift 
out the cuttings and transplant them to 
small pots. Use soil that contains some 
sand and leaf mold or peat moss. 

African Violets are better kept out of 
bright sun and, in fact, the cuttings should 
not be in the sun at all. When you water 
old plants, be sure not to get any water 
on the leaves or in the heart of the plant. 
Too much water would rot both cuttings 
and the plant. 


English Ivy in Flower 


In our garden there is a large Catalpa 
tree trunk and branches are covered with 
Ivy. Within the last year a shiny leaf 
plant or bush has started to grow in the 
Ivy about 25 or 30 feet from the ground; 
there is none on or near the ground. The 
new plant has multiplied so that the upper 
part of the trunk and branches are ecov- 
ered with this plant growing in the Ivy. 
The plant stands out from the tree and Ivy 
about eight inches. Just now (August 23) 
there are clusters of white flowers all over 
the tree. We presume the birds or squir- 
rels dropped the seeds in the Ivy. But, 
what they are we don’t know and have 
never seen the odd plant before. 


Also, we | 





are wondering what feeds the plant, if it | 


is a type of parasite—Grace Fisk, (N.Y.) 
58 Lenox Road, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

—TI feel certain that your English Ivy 
growing on your Catalpa Tree is now so 
old that it is beginning to flower and fruit. 
Peculiarly, the English Ivy has two dis- 
tinct forms, one of which is vegetative and 
the other is fruiting. When the plant gets 
to an age where it will flower and fruit, 
it sends out side branches which have en- 
tirely different foliage and, therefore, look 
like another kind of vine. 

(Continued on page 477) 





Longfellow—most brilliant of reds 
Rosa Bonheur—delightful old rose............. 1.50 


Special Offer of Superfine Peonies 
$1.00 





Solange—deep cream and havana brown........ 1.50 
Le Cygne—highest rated pure white............ 2.50 
Mikado—dull crimson and chamois............ 1.00 

a ie aid i a i 7.50 
1 ea. of above sep. named and lab’ld........ 5.50 


Free catalog lists 1000 hardy plants; pronounces names 
: m €E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 2101 


NURSERIES 














The only book of its kind 


ROOTS 


THEIR PLACE IN 
LIFE AND LEGEND 


by Vernon Quinn 





A DISTINGUISHED book 
by the author of 
Seeds and Leaves, covering the 
whole subject of roots and their 
uses, their types, structure and 
roperties, woven through with a 
wealth of folklore and curious facts. 
“Unique and fascinating. . . . Her 


studies have wandered over the 
earth . a sound knowledge of 
plants . enticing and very en- 


tertaining.”—New York Times. 
Uniform with SEEDS and LEAVES 
Each Vol. fully illustrated $2.00 
At all bookstores 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
gg GPO gg GP 5,0 Ae Ags 


AMAZING NEW 
WINTER MULCH 


SEND FREE 


FOR Book.ert 


CORNING Mulching 

Wool, ‘“‘the non-melting 

snow”’, is a light-weight, billowy blan- 
ket of pure glass fibres. It is a winter 
overcoat to protect prized plants. 
For free booklet describing amazing re- 
sults obtained at leading test gardens and 
agricultural schools, write Fibre Products 
Division, Dept. 71, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. 
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It's ZnblemVaotected X\/ 


ON’T risk the loss of valuable peren- 

nials and shrubs this winter. Pro- 
tect them from Winter-Kill with a mulch 
of GPM Peat Moss. Inexpensive, Clean, 
Easy to use. For best results, insist on 
GPM. Write for FREE folder, ‘“Prepar- 
ing Gardens for Winter.” 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W. John Street New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 








Bloom for Spring and Early Summer 


10% discount on orders of $5.00 


100 Muscari botryoides $1.50 varieties) . $1.25 
100 Anemone ........ 1.00 dz. Formosanum Lil- 

100 Ranunculus ..... 1:00 SS. ees 1.50 
1 dz. Lachenalias (5 1 dz. Regal Lilies .... 1.00 


CARL C. TYLER GARDENS 
7901 Sepulveda Blvd. Van Nuys, Calif. 
Postage paid on orders of $2.00 


Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Scarlet Fritillary, Plume Hyacinth, 
Lily of the Altai, Lewisia brachycalyx, 
Yellow Trillium, Eremurus, Lach- 
enalia, Iris reticulata, Butterfly Tulip, 
Hoop-petticoat Daffodil, Pink Calla 

. with many others as unique. 
Interesting catalog, unusual bulbs, 
Lily seeds, and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
BOX Z MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


PEONIES oe — IRISES 


Write for FREE CATALOG. Modern 
varieties at ‘modest prices. 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kans. 
































Shipped free of charge to your 
nearest post or express office. 
Apply for our free catalogue to: 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM, HOLLAND 


/NEW Faz 








20 


BULB and Nursery BOOK 






FAMOUS INTER-STATE PRIZE 
WINNING PEONIES shown in 
full natural colors. Winning 13 
Blue Ribbons out of 15, plus 
Loving Cup, Silver Medal, and 3 


Sweepstake prizes 1938 Regional 
Peony Show New, rare tulips 
imported direct from Holland. 
Because we are America’s Largest 
ditect-to-you nurseries, we can 
sell finest quality guaranteed 
stock at low prices. Write for 
FREE tall Catalog now! 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
1928 E. Street Hamburg, lowa 
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WORK CARDS 


(Continued from page 474) 





ROSES 
Fall care 





After established bushes become dormant clear 
away fallen leaves and spray 











Rose bushes set out in October and November often do better than spring- 
planted bushes. They will begin growth at the first sign of spring and will 
make valuable growth even before the spring-planted bushes are put into the 
ground. 


Beds should be prepared about October 15; leaves that show any trace of black 
spot must be removed; others should be dusted. 


Protect Roses through the winter. Injury may result from loss of moisture by 
evaporation, or from alternate thawing and freezing. Soil should be heaped 
about the bases of the bushes, nearly a foot high. As soon as the ground has 
frozen slightly, mulch with straw, evergreen boughs or other material that will 
not pack down. 


Climbing Roses may be placed flat on the ground and covered with soil before 
the ground freezes hard. 








ANNUALS 
Fall Planting 





Beat your neighbor by having flowers even before 
his seedlings are up 








A group of annuals may be sown in October, providing germination and quick 
flowering next spring, long in advance of spring-sown seed. Moreover, these 
plants—Centaureas, Larkspur, Poppies and Alyssum, especially—will self-sow 
themselves if the seeds are permitted to develop and mature on the plants. 
Try a few packets. 


Sow the seed and cover the soil lightly with screened, rotted manure to keep 
them warm. Sowing should take place late in the month, for germination is 
wanted in the spring. Prepare the bed early, mulch it heavily to keep it in 
workable condition, and sow seed about the 25th of October. Apply a complete 
plant food, one pound to 25 square feet, and work it thoroughly into the soil. 


It is essential that after sowing, the bed be mulched deeply with leaves or straw 
to prevent heavy rains from washing the seed away. 














BULBS 
Fall Planting 








Spring flowering bulbs will grow with little care 
but respond to extra attention 





Crocus, Narcissus, Snowdrops, Tulips, Hyacinths, Scilla, Chionodoxa and hardy 
Lilies thrive best in rich, mellow, well drained, deeply spaded soil. When 
planting, dig up the soil and expose it to the sun and air until it crumbles. 
Work it well, and mix with bone meal. The extra nourishment will help 
develop a strong root system in the fall and will provide enough food in the 
spring to assure good blooms with strong stems of good length. 


In planting don’t dig a hole and set a bulb into it; dig a trench and space 
bulbs at regular intervals. Set small bulbs two to three inches deep and four 
inches apart; medium-sized bulbs four to six inches deep and six to eight inches 
apart; large bulbs as much as eight inches deep and a foot apart. 


Mulch bulbs lightly as soon as the ground is frozen, to prevent alternate 
freezing and thawing, which cause heaving. 
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TREE WISTERIA 






No more lovely sight than a 
Tree Wisteria in bloom. Pur- 
plish blue flowers completely 
cover the tree during May. 
In formal gardens, Tree Wis- 
terias are indispensable. On 
the lawn they develop into 
beautiful specimens and live 
for generations, increasing in 
beauty and dignity each suc- 
cessive season. The plants 
we offer are grown on stems 
about 4 feet high and the 
crowns are about 2%-3 feet 
in diameter. Every plant has 
bloomed. 


$7.50 Each ROSEDALE 
2 for $14. NURSERIES 
Box P. Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Send for Fall ‘‘Special Offers’ list. You will 
find many items in it that will interest you. 

















RBLOOMING C1/MBING TALISMAN 


Has all the beauty, color and 
fragrance of the Talisman 
Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and_ rare. 
Plants set out this Fall with be con- 
tinuously loaded with flowers all next 
summer. Extra strong, 2-yr. old field-grown 
Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 
12 for $7.50. 

ROBERT WAYMAN, Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 








EVE 






















Mertensia Virginica 
or BLUE BELLS 


Large clusters of blue bell-shaped flowers on 12 
to 16 inch stems during April and May. Plant 
this fall for bloom next spring. 

10 for $1.00 + 25 for $2.00 postpaid 
Dodecatheon Meadia—[Shooting Star] 
Caltha Palustris—[Marsh Marigold] 
Hepatica Triloba—[Liverwort] 

Viola Pedata—([Bird’s Foot Violet] 

Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 
Send for complete list of wild flowers. Also our 
Hardy Perennial Catalog. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford : ; , ‘ : Illinois 











HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will find many new 


as well as the favorite older varieties. Write 


Dept. F for 1938 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK, N. H. 


IRISES 
fromBULBS 


DUTCH IRIS 


Gladiolus Specialists 








Beautiful named varieties in blue, white and yellow, mixed 
or separate; 50c doz., 3 doz. for $1.25, 100 for $3.00. 
ENGLISH IRIS 


Loveliest of all. Enchanting shades of lavender, orchid and 
blue in a delightful mixture; 75c doz., 100 for $5.00. 


Beautiful Color Illustrated Catalog. Daffodils, Tulips, 
Lilies, Dutch Irises, and other Bulbs for Fall Planting 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
1759A Franklin Boulevard Eugene, Oregon 





Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 475) 


Keeping Geraniums Over Winter 


I have about two dozen Geraniums now 
(August 16) blooming in the garden. Is 
there some way of keeping them over the 
winter and planting them again in the open 
in the spring? I do not want to pot them 
and nurse them in the house during the 
winter. If there is any other method that 
can be depended on | would very much 
appreciate a word on this subject from 
you.—F. H. Minnie, ( Pa.) 


—Geraniums are tender plants in your 
section of the country and, therefore, will 
have to be taken indoors for the winter if 
you wish to keep them over for next year. 

Geraniums do best if the roots are 
crowded in small pots. For average plants 
in the garden, a clay pot measuring five 
inches in diameter would be plenty large 
enough. 

If you do not want the bother of caring 
for all of these plants during the winter, 
you might pick out two or three of the 
best ones, if you have only one variety. 
From these plants, you could take cuttings 
late next winter. You could probably get 
all of the plants you want in this way. 

An easy way of caring for the plants 
over the winter would be to dig them from 
the garden and plant them in bushel boxes, 
a window box that you plan to take in- 
doors, or some other similar container. 
During the winter, keep the boxes of plants 
near a light basement window or a window 
in a cool room or the attic. The spot 
chosen should never get so cool that the 
plants will be frosted. Plants kept over 
the winter this way will not grow very 
well, but they will at least require less 
watering and care, and are still alive next 
spring when they can again be set out in 
the garden. At that time, you will need 
to cut the plants back heavily to make 
them branch near the base and become 
bushy. 


An Odd Euphorbia and a 
Garden Substitute 


Will someone please give me the name 
of the variety of Euphorbia that blooms 
on long wands, the tiny flowers all seem- 
ing to stand horizontally on the* long, 
arched stems. In FLower Grower for June 
1937, on page 289, there is a group of flower 
arrangements from the International Fower 
Show of New York City. “Afterglow” 
on this page features Euphorbia in that 
arrangement. 


I wish to grow the variety I have de- 
scribed, and shall appreciate any informa- 
tion as to name and from whom it may be 
secured.—(Mrs.) S. F, Lestrg, (Texas.) 


—Judging from what you write in your 
letter, you have reference to Euphorbia 
jacquinaeflora (E. fulgens), which has flow- 
ers something like the Crown-of-thorns 
scattered along a slender woody stem and 
which has small leaves something like those 
of the Willow. This variety is sold by 
florists as a cut flower principally at Christ- 
mas time, or during the middle of the 
winter. 





FREE, lovely SPARKS ACONITUM 


Long-flowering, deep-violet Monkshood 
with 3 strong bulbs of the famous 
SUNSET LILY—$1.00 Postpaid 
Write for Illustrated Price List 
YEREX BULB GARDENS, Tigard, Oregon 





For gorgeous flowers next 
spring, plant Dreer's hardy 
bulbs NOW. Send for 


ERS 
100th ANNIVERSARY 
BULB CATALOG 


FREE! Contains an unusual variety 
of highly-recommended Dreer quality 
spring bloomers—Crocus, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Iris, 
Lilies, etc. Order early; get the pick 
of the crop. Celebrating our Century cf 
Service with most attractive prices. 


Four of many special 
“Anniversary offerings 
Spring Starflower—Rare. 
plant from Argentine. 
abundance of showy flowers, soft lilac-blue 


Lovely bulbous 
Hardy; produces 


with rich blue stripes. 
paid. 

Crocus Sieberi—First of all spring-blooming 
Crocus. Delicate light-blue, richly marked 
with gold in throat. Hardy; very prolific. 
12 bulbs only 60c; 50 for $2, postpaid. 
Giant Scilla, Spring Beauty—Marvelous new 
Squill with gorgeous blue flowers twice the 
size of those of well-known Sibirica. Blooms 
for weeks during spring; magnificent dis- 
play; hardy. 10 bulbs $1, postpaid. 
Mission Bells (Fritillaria meleagris)—Quaint 
spring-blooming plant; large pendant bell- 
shaped flowers of various colors in fasci- 
nating checker-board design. Hardy; best 
in semi-shade. 20 bulbs $1, 50 for §$2, 


postpaid. 
HENRY A. DREER 
190 Dreer Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


20 bulbs $1, post- 








ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 


Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Wellesley Growers and Importers Mass. 





12 ROCK GARDEN FERNS 


Asplenium platyneuron, Ebony Spleenwort....... $0.25 
Asplenium trichomanes, Maidenhair Spleenwort.. .35 
Asplenium viride, Green Spleenwort.............. 75 
Camptosorus rhizophillus, Walking Fern.......... 35 
Dryopteris Fragrans, Fragrant Fern............... 1.00 
Dryopteris Linnaeana, Oak Fern...............00 25 
Pellaea atropurpurea, Purple Cliff Brake........ 35 
Polystichum Braunii, Braun's Holly Fern.......... 50 
Polypodium vulgare, Rock Polypody.............. 25 
Woodsia alpina, Alpine Woodsia...............+. 1.00 
Woodsia ilvensis, Rusty Woodsia................. 25 
Woodsia scopulina, Rocky Mt. Woodsia.......... -50 


Send for our Price List of Hardy Ferns and Vt. Wild 
flowers, and remember that we have the largest va- 
riety of rock garden plants of any nursery in America. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F. Barre, Vermont 


MUS CARI ARMENIACUM 


Outstanding new GRAPE HYACINTH surpassing 
in size and beauty the old HEAVENLY BLUE 
variety. Large deep blue flowers borne on stiff 
stems. Fine for cutting. 
@ 50 cents per doz. $3.50 per 100 
@ See color illustration page {7 in our new Fall 
Bulb Catalog Free on Request. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Seed Merchants and Growers—Est. Over 30 Years. 
VW 92 Chambers St. Dept. G New York City V 














MARSHALL “The House of Lihes” 
Offers 


Madonna Lilies 


(Lilium candidum) 


French Grown Bulbs 


Extra Large Size 





4 for $1.00 © Doz.—$3.50 © 100—$25.00 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 


“The House of Lilies’ 
150 W. 23rd Street New York 
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EEE CCC 


Classified Advertising Section 








RATE t5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%6c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. _ CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Camellias 


CAMELLIA JAPONICAS are our specialty. We also grow 
Azaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees and many other plants. Write 
for catalog. FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Box 910-F, 
Augusta, Ga. 








Aquatics 





WATER LILIES and Aquatic Plants for pools. and 
aquariums. Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish, Tropi- 
cal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies. Free Catalog. Beldt’s 
Semacien, St. Louis, Mo. 








tale Evergreens 

15, 3%. YEAR TRANSPLANTS, $1.00. Colorado Blue 
Spruce, Norway Spruce, Scotch or Red Pine, Douglas Fir. 
Assorted varieties filled. Four, six-year Colorado Blue 
Spruce, $1.00. All postpaid. Introductory offers. Fall 
delivery. Book éarly. Catalogue free. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 








Capital — ~ 


SEEKING CONTACT with established business affiliated 
gardening, supplies, etc., requiring capital for expansion. 
$35,000 and capable services available for half-interest. 
Address BHB, c/o Flower Grower, 2049 Grand Central 
Terminal, | New | York City. 














Cobumbine ae 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLUMBINE, loveliest flower of our 
western mountains, 10 plants $1.00, prepaid. R. P. Rogers, 
Rt. 2, Boulder, Colorado, 








Daffodils 





Begonias 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped in paper —. 
Booklet—cultural directions and descriptions, 50c. Spe- 
cial—5 Begonia Plants $2. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 
316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 





IF INTERESTED IN BEGONIAS you should have ROSE- 
CROFT’S Begonia Guide. Mailed on application to 
ROSECROFT BEGONIA GARDENS. 530 ~=Silvergate 
Avenue, Point Loma, California. 








Blueberries 





NO GARDEN complete without them. The most valuable 
new fruit in a century. Beautiful and bountiful. For fall 
planting. Booklet. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, Box K, 
Hanover, Mass. 


Bulbs 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND, Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., ge 
free of charge to destination. Apply for catalogu 

J. HEEMSKERK, care P. van Deursen, SASSENHEIM. 
Holland, 














ACCLIMATED TULIP BULBS, 100 mixed Darwin, Cot- 
tage and Breeder, large $3.25, seconds $2.00. 10 each 10 
varieties, labeled, assorted colors. $3. 50; seconds $2.25. 
Prepaid. Bloom guaranteed. THE VAN GARDENS, 
Kingston, New Jersey. 





SPRING STARFLOWER—lovely spring-blooming Argen- 
tine flower. 20 bulbs $1.00 postpaid. Free catalog. 
Henry A. Dreer, 191 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 


40 LARGE DARWIN TULIPS, diameter 1”, assorted, 
$1.00. Following items $1.00 each, three for $2.75, post- 
paid. 12 King Alfred Daffodils; 30 Narcissus; 100 
Anemones or Ranunculus; 40 Colored Freesias; 50 Dutch 
Iris, 35 German Iris; 7 Lycorus radiata (Red Spider 
Lily). Fall Bulb Catalog out Aug. 15. Ask now. 
Amaryllis Specialist. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., La 
Verne, California. 








MIXED NARCISSUS—Range of beautiful hardy varieties. 
16 bulbs, $1.00 postpaid. Free catalog. Henry A. Dreer, 
a8 Dreer } Bids... Phila. 





CHOICE domestic and imported daffodils. Mixture $10.00 
oe — Catalogue on request. Berkeley Nurseries, 
ie, Va. 








Dahlias re 


DAHLIA BARGAINS. Whole field grown clumps at dig- 
ging time prices. The better varieties. State-inspected 
stock. Fall delivery. List. Hilkrest Gardens, Takoma 
Park, Cc 





DAHLIA CLUMPS—California Idol, Blue River, Denil 
Albert, $1.00 each. Azura, Darcy Sainsbury, HiLite, Mrs. 
Ida Chase, $1.50 each. Autumn Sunset, Director Plum- 
cocq, Incandescent, $2.00 each. Many others. Write for 
list. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 34 Edsall Ave., 
Palisades Park, N. J. 








Delphiniums 


1938 SELECTED SEED from massive flowering strains. 
Lights, Darks or Mixed shades. Large package $1.00; half 
package 50c. John J. Johnson, 1966 Linden Ave., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUMS. Sensational new 
strain, Giant flowers, whippy stems. Mildew resistant. 
Pot-grown plants, 6 for $1.50; 12 for $2.50. Packet of 
175 seeds $1.00. Belladonna Imp, and B & L Hybrids, 8 
for $1.00. All Prepaid, Satisfaction guaranteed. Free 
Bargain List. Breece’s Gardens, Delaware, O. 








Double English Violets 


DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color, deep violet— 
$1.50 per dozen, Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 


Gladiolus 


125 BLOOMING SIZE or 300 small Break o’Day, Queen 
of Bremen, Bennett, mixed, $1.00. Alike or assorted. 
Clair Phillips, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


CHOICE GLADIOLUS BULBS, Williamette Valley grown. 
Picardy, Minuet, Southern Cross, and many other varieties. 
Send for price list. Paul Gronke, 154 E. Wilson St., 
Salem, Oregon. 




















Cactus 





Hemerocallis 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no 
succulents, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas. 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
Recognized authority. Learn about cacti. $1.00 six months. 
Box 101, Pasadena, California. 


FINEST NEW HYBRIDS of the popular daylily. Cata- 
logue on request. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 


HYBRID DAYLILIES: Bagdad, Midas, Mrs. Perry each 
$1.50; J. A. Crawford, Ophir, Radiant, Royal each 50c; 
Amaryllis, Gem, Goldeni, Lemona, Lemon King, Mrs. 
J. R. Mann each 35c. | Transportation paid on orders 
$2.00 and up. FISHER FLOWERS, Germantown, Ten- 


nessee, 











Name 
Address 
City 





ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


Two years for $3.00 


| enclose $2 for one year. 





HEMEROCALLIS: Buy your Hybrid Daylilies direct from 
largest grower and breeder in the Southwest. Have over 
200 varieties at sensible prices. Write for FREE list. 
H. M. Russell, Rt. 6, Box 1063, Houston, Texas. 








House Plants 





START HOUSE PLANTS NOW for next winter. 10 dif- 
ferent plants, labeled, $1.00. Gladiolus timed and _ rested 
for winter blooming. 10 large bulbs 49c. Amazon lily 50c. 
Postpaid. Free catalogue tropical house plants. Shaffer 
Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida. 








Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer; Gladiolus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; 
Delphinium—Cyclamen mite; information free. Postpaid 
prices: 8 oz. $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 at. $3.00; % gal. $5.00; 
1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for circular describ- 
ing our sprayer that works from the hose. THE R x 
COMPANY, 8121 Yale Street. East Williston, N. Y. 








Iris 





7 DIFFERENT FALL BLOOMING IRIS for $1.15 Post- 
paid. Hundreds of hardy Kansas grown varieties; lowest 
prices anywhere. Catalogue free. Fair Chance Farm, 
Beloit, Kansas. 





JAPANESE !R1S—Seeds 25c per packet. Over 100 differ- 
ent new fine seedlings, 10 kinds separate, $1.00. Norton 
Gardens, Hyattsville, Md. 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 








Lawn Seeds 


“PURE KENTUCKY” BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED is 
just what most all lawns need and now is a wonderful 
time to sow it. After all it’s the Aristocrat of Permanent 
Grasses and experts bear us out. 10 Ibs.. $2.00: 25 lbs., 
$4. Ibs, $8.00; 100 Ibs., $15.00 f.0.b. WALNUT 
LAWN FARM, Route 2 G. LEXINGTON, KY. 











Pansies 
60 PANSY PLANTS. $1. 00. Giant Rlesme 3 to 4 inches 
across. Wonderful colors. Strong plants, heavily rooted. 
Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free Bargain List. 
Breece’s Gardens, Delaware, Ohio, 








Peonies 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attrective prices. Our 
Catalogue names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HARMEL 
PEONY COMPANY—Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911— 
Berlin, Maryland. 





AUTEN PEONIES, 140 varieties, 60c to $35.00: many 
under $2.50. Unfading reds, all types. Magnificent 
doubles, all colors. Finest Singles and Japs in commerce. 
New shades. Sensational species hybrids. Send for list. 
Collection offer, $2.25 postpaid; any Four of the follow- 

o1den Dawn, Fuyajo, Solange, La France, Nina 
Secor, Mischief. Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Illinois. 





4 CHOICE JAPANESE PEONIES, labeled, $4.00 value, 
only $2.50 prepaid. Also new and rare Irises, Daylilies, 
Oriental ee ry Catalogue. Bargains. BOX A, ARVISTA 
GARDENS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





PEONIES, many good ones, 25c. Also Iris, Crown Lilies, 
Tulips, Muscari. Economy price list free. C. H. Smith, 
Faribault, Minn, 





PEONIES! PEONIES! PEONIES! WE MUST REDUCE 
OUR STOCK—hence these very low prices, All first class, 
3 to 5 eye Divisions. 40c each—Edulis Superba, James 
Kelway, Festiva M, Mons. J. Elie, Pres. Taft; 50c each— 
Baroness Schroeder. Cherry Hill, M. M. Cahuzac, Richard 
Carvel, Seriu Somae, Phoebe Carey; 75c each—Clemenceau, 
King of Eng., L. A. Duff, Tourangelle, Therese; $1 each 
—Le Cygne, L’Etincelante, Mad. J. Dessert, Victoire de 
la Marne; $1.50 each—Philippe Rivoire, Isani Gidui: $2 
each—Kelway’s Glorious, Some Ganoko. Send for full 
list. BAIN BROTHERS, MARION, OHIO. 








Prize Stickers 





PRIZE STICKERS for Flower Shows. Write for samples 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3341 Lancaster Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Special Offers 


SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. 
Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Increases perfume. 
SIG-ITE, P. 0. 





HARDY HIMALAYAN seeds and bulbs of easy culture: 
rare, beautiful and prizewinners for all—obtainable from 
Mrs. P. Kohli, Baramula, Kashmir, India. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Growers of 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


False Dragonheads 
OTWITHSTANDING _ the value of 


the False Dragonhead as a_ garden 
ornament and as a cut flower, there has 
been little or no work done toward improv- 
ing it, the only named forms that I have 
grown natural variations of Phy- 
sostegia virginiana, such as Alba, Major, 
and Vivid. It is heartening, then, to know 
that Alex Cumming, Bristol Nurseries, 
Bristol, Connecticut, who has given us so 
many good Chrysanthemums, including 
the Korean Hybrids, has had the plant 
under his discerning eyes and this year is 
introducing two new kinds, Rosy Spire and 
Summer Glow, of rather tall growth; and 
an improvement of the deep pink color of 
variety Rosea. 


A White Blazing Star 


WANTED to tell you, last spring, of 

the pleasure I have had from Liatris 
scariosa alba, but space could not be found 
for everything. Let me urge you now to 
lose no time in making the acquaintance 
of this charming person. She is just as 
amiable as her parent, doing her very best 
to please, but instead of the reddish purple 
of the latter, she has donned a robe of 
purest white thereby enhancing her value 
as a garden ornament and cut flower. 
Plants will be found in the intriguing cata- 
logue of Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, 
i * 


being 


Kak Salve 


HAVE been having a lot of fun lately 

using Kak Salve and, incidentally, have 
rooted cuttings of some rather difficult sub- 
jects while I myself. Kak 
Salve is an active plant hormone prepara- 
tion which is rubbed on the stems of plants 
to stimulate the formation of new roots. 
If you don’t think it will do it, send to 
Photoy Products, 509 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. for their booklet, “Kak Salve,” which 
tells and shows how it works. 


was enjoying 





Pacific Strain Delphiniums in 
New Color Series 


FTER going over all the new seed 
< \ introductions for 1938, I think the 
prize will go to the new Delphiniums be- 
ing introduced by Carl Salbach, 657 Wood- 
mont Ave., Berkeley, California, under the 
foregoing name. If King Arthur and Gui- 
nevere are half as good as’ the catalogue 
says they are (and I never get a thing 
from Salbach that did not live up to the 
catalogue description), we are going for- 
ward rapidly in Delphiniums in this coun- 
try. 


A Window Garden Jasmine 


INDOW gardeners who have grown 

and enjoyed the old favorite Star 
Jasmine (Jasminum grandiflorum), with its 
abundant, fragrant, white stars during sum- 
mer and autumn, will no doubt want to 
supplement it with J. primulinum, which 
will start its display of bright yellow 
flowers, twice as large as the preceding, in 
early March. Both are easy window garden 
subjects and may be kept to the right size 
if trained on a trellis. They are to be 
found in the interesting collection of house 
and conservatory plants in the current cata- 
logue of Henry A. Dreer, 184 Dreer Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Flower Holders 


F you have tried to arrange all kinds of 

cut flowers in the same holder, you have 
no doubt wondered, as I have, why some 
bright mind did not give us a collection of 
holders which were varied enough in their 
make-up to take care of flowers of different 
character. This has now been done, thanks 
to Yamanka & Co., Ine., 680 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Readers who are interested 
in arranging flowers should ask them for 
the free booklet, “Ikebana.” 


Lawn-Gutter 


LIKE most gardeners, have used bricks, 
boards, and a number of 
other materials in an effort to maintain a 
neat line between border and lawn without 
the back-breaking and time-consuming work 
called for when sod-cutter and spade are 
used. But something was wrong with all 
of them, the bricks heaving and cracking, 
while the concrete was too conspicuously 
artificial and wood quickly rotted. Now 
comes a Detroit manufacturer (Junius W. 
Harworth, 14959 Mark Twain Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan) with the excellent idea of using 
form-rolled galvanized sheet iron gutters 
for this purpose. Its use will bring about 
a great reduction in labor while it is add- 
ing a finishing touch to the garden picture. 
Considering those two factors alone, it is 
easy to see the enthusiasm with which 
gardeners will accept the product. 


» concrete, 


Saxifraga Tumbling Waters 


‘“TOHE grandest of the great Saxifrages,’ 

Farrer called Saxifraga longifolia, and 
no doubt it is, but it is one of those mono- 
carpic beauties that put all their energy 
into a glorious, short flowering season and 
then die for lack of spirit to carry on. 
The plant hybridizes freely with other en- 
crusted species, however, and out of these 
marriages have come some of the loveliest 
of long-lived silver Saxifrages. Perhaps the 
noblest of these is the variety Tumbling 
Waters, which has not, so far as I know, 


been available in American nurseries until 
Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Vermont, listed 


it in their current catalogue. Plant it in 
a crevice of a wall or steep slope of the 
rockery to see the aptness of its name and 
to enthuse magnificent three-foot 
spikes of pure white, knowing that it, un- 
like its parent, will leave plenty of progeny 
to carry on its message of beauty. 


over its 








REGAL LILY BULBS 


1-2 in. 2-3 in. 3-4 in. 
Per 100 $1.00 $1.45 
Per 1000 $5.00 7.50 12.50 





MERTON G. ELLIS 


4-5 in. 5-6 in. 6-7 in. 7-8 in. 
$2.50 $3.75 $5.75 $8.50 
20.00 30.00 


REGALS are one of the most popular 
and hardy of all the lilies. Plant any 
time, fall, winter or spring. Very fra- 
grant and very vigorous. They do well 
in many soils and climates. No garden 
complete without a big bed of these 
fine lilies. 


1-2 in. means 1 to 2 inches around the 
bulb. A 5-6 in. bulb is about the same 
size as a No. 1 Glad bulb. A 3-4 in. 
size will bloom, but the larger the bulb 
the more blooms. The bulbs will grow 
larger and better for years. 


We also have acres and acres of Glads 
from which to select fine bulbs for you. 
A big crop of choice varieties at low 
prices. Free Bulbalog on request. 


BULB GARDENS 


BOX 66, CANBY, OREGON 





OREGON 


GIANT 
PANSIES 


“ONE CENT" 











GROW THESE 
BEAUTIES for SALE 
PLEASURE Continued 


through Oct. 
! 
and PROFIT! 1 pkt 600 seeds 


There is great oo $1.00 
mand for BETTE $ 600 seeds e: 
PANSIES in the || * P&ts 600 seeds ca. 


ring, so — SOW 
OREGON GIANT 4 pkts 600 seeds ea. 
PANSY SEED $2.02 











NOW for your 
late spring sales. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


2 es. (Regular price $16). ....ccsccceses $10 
% oz. (Regular 8 errs $5 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis is the originator 
and grower of Oregon Giant Pansies 











price 
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FEED THE BIRDS! 


USE PACKARD'S FAMOUS 
BIRD FOOD IN THIS’ VERY 
HANDSOME CAPE cop 
FEEDER... 














Meee Holds 
Ve Quarts of Food 
yw ‘ ae Feeds 
utomatica 
Send only ’ 

$5 00 In addition to Feeder, big Gift 
wy Package of 5 pounds of Pack- 

GETALL ard Best-of-all Bird Food. 
THIS.. Postpaid to the fourth zone 


Everything for Wild Birds, Catalog Free 
WINTHROP PACKARD, Canton, Mass. 


HARDY EASTER LILY 


BLOOM FROM 
AUGUST TO FROST 
Great white trumpet flow- 
ers, delightfully shaded 
emerald. Perfectly hardy 
and splendid for cutting. 
Many other unique bulbs 
will re-vivify your garden. Plant Virginia ~ Bluebells, 
Candy Stick Tulips, English Iris, Dragon Tulips. 

Send for our complete Catalog. Free on request. 


Beverly Gardens, Box 342 Hempstead, N. Y. 


Special =10 Roses $3.00 






















POSTPAID 
Hardy Northern Two Year Old Field Grown 
Golden Dawn Cond de Sast 
Sir H. Segrave sa S- 3 - Barraclough 
Dame Edith Helen Pe Dupo 
Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem pat ‘Mallerin 
Christopher Stone Shot Silk 


Each order will receive | ROSE FREE if placed by Jan. 1, 1939 
MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES Sumas, Wash. 





We specialize in 


” 
Wildflowers and Ferns 
Fall folder now ready Copy sent on request 
See full page advertisement August FLOWER GROWER 
THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
George D. Aiken, Owner, Box 25, Putney, Vermont 


BABY LILY BULBS 


Sound little one-season bulbs, true 
Liliums. Many should bloom first sum- 
mer, most the second. Gorgeous color 
blend, not less than seven kinds in mix- 
ture, all hardy. 


Forty bulbs for One Dollar 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Merchantville, N. J 


GARDEN of GIANT 
TULIPS 
$1 00 


3 fine bulbs each of 10 splen- 
Postpaid 





Dept. Z 





did Giant Darwin Varieties— 
30 bulbs in all— 
Guaranteed to Bloom 


Fall Catalog profusely illustrated in Color. 
Full information Bulbs, Shrubs and Seeds FREE 


PORTER-WALTON CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


(Continued from page 479) 


An Orchid to You 


1D* YARIAN’S instructive article on 
Orchids in June FLOweR GROWER 
will no doubt awaken many readers to the 
possibilities in the culture of these aristo- 
crats. If you have felt the urge and still 
are undecided when and how to make the 
start toward a realization of your dream, 
these and many other perplexing problems, 
together with 50 illustrations and descrip- 
tions with cultural directions of a thousand 
varieties, will be answered in the superb 
catalogue of Lager and Hurrell, Summit, 
N. J. A nominal charge of 50 cents is 
made for the booklet, which will be re- 
funded on the first Orchid order. 


Pyrethrum Orchid 


7 new Pyrethrum (new to me) that 
gave me the most pleasure this year 
was the variety called Orchid. Its fully 
double flowers of a pleasing shade of pale 
lavender are produced on very long stems. 
They stand up well in the garden and make 
glorious cut flowers. The color will no 
doubt find favor among those who object 
to bright colors. This one and 23 other 
named varieties of Pyrethrum (the most 
extensive collection in the United States, 
so far as the catalogues reveal) will be 
found in the list of Lamb Nurseries, E. 101 
Sharp Ave., Spokane, Washington. 


The Shamrock-Pea 


HE efforts of the U. S. Department of 

Agriculture back in the early years of 
this century to popularize the Shamrock- 
Pea apparently met with failure for one 
seldom, if ever, sees it. That is not to be 
wondered at, either, because it is a rather 
poor doer under general garden conditions, 
especially in the northern states. It has 
given me much joy, however, as a hanging- 
basket plant, its pea-shaped flowers with 
heavenly blue standards and pink wings 
giving a color not often seen in house 
plants. I have lately seen it used in an- 
other role—in a terrarium—where it gave 
a splendid account of itself and am passing 
the news along with the hope that it may 
induce others to give the idea a trial. 
Seeds will be found in the catalogue of Rex. 


D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J., under its 
botanical name, Parochetus communis. 


The Russian Olive 


ECAUSE of its hardiness, drought-re- 

sistance, rapid growth and beauty of 
foliage, the Russian Olive, Elaeagnus an- 
gustifolia, is of much use to gardeners. It 
is especially useful as a windbreak and 
snow trap and would no doubt be more 
often employed in that role if garden 
makers knew that Sonderegger Nurseries 
and Seed House, Beatrice, Nebraska, is 
making an attractive quantity price on the 
two- to three-foot size. 


New Sweet Pea Vera 


LL who saw that magnificent new Sweet 
Pea of Burpee’s—Vera—at the Interna- 





tional Flower Show in New York last 
spring, where it was given an award of 


merit, will be glad to know that it will b 
in their forthcoming catalogue. If you did 
not see it, the description—soft but vivid 
pink flushed on amber ground, blending into 
salmon-pink which deepens towards the cen- 
ter of the standard and on the upper sur- 
face of the wings, and also a contrasting 
amber halo at the base of both standard 
and wings—should keep you on edge until 
it blossoms for you. 


Beauty and Utility 


W* have long heard about the beauty 
and utility of the apple tree in the 
home landscape, but poets as well as gar- 
deners seem to have overlooked nut trees 
in this dual role. After seeing them used 
in that way, I am prompted to call atten- 
tion to their value. A splendid avenue of 
approach to the subject is through the 
catalogue of J. Russell Smith, Box 1002, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvana, which this firm 


will gladly send upon application. 
Fuchsias 
EING something of a window-garden 


fan, I have long been interested in the 
Fuchsia, but I never realized the beauty it 
held until I received the free literature put 
out by the H. L. Baake Nursery, 2616 Saw- 
telle Blvd., West Los Angeles, California. 
You, too, will be surprised by the wealth of 
material in their catalogue and your win- 
dow garden will thank you for the addi- 
tions you are quite sure to select from it. 


C. W. Woop 





GROW PLANTS 
WITHOUT SOIL 


OUR HYDROPONIC SALTS ARE 
BEST BECAUSE THEY CONTAIN— 


The basic salts plus 24 vital minor salts and 
chlorophyll synthesizer, the new epoch-making 
discovery of a scientist of national reputation. 
Send for 50 gal. unit, guide for making low cost 
indoor and outdoor equipment using sand, 
water, or new modified method with automatic 
aeration, and 4 plans for Soilless Plant Culture. 


2.00 postpaid $2.50 with formula 


Formula only 50c with information 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. 
Berkeley, Cal. 








nate 'S FLOWER BOOK 


SUPPLEMENT 
Choicest Collection of Fall 
Bulbs, Roots, Tubers and 

Seeds. Best Prices. 


Send for Your Copy 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Dept. 1-B. Greenwood, S. C. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners and the 
American Rock Garden Society. Each issue brings 
a wealth of sound, practical, and up-to-date garden- 
ing information. Subscription price, $2.00 a xene 
25c a copy. Trial ree 7 months for $1.0 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B -Sixth -Avenue New York City 
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* The Nation’s 





Forests 


by 
WILLIAM A. DU PUY 


Introduction by F. A. Sttcox 
Chief of the U. S. Forest Service 


Here are the National Forests, described absorb- 
ingly by Mr. DuPuy, and illustrated with 152 superb 
pictures. The author tells the story of the timber- 
madness which swept many of our finest forests 
clean off the map; he tells about the planting of 
new forests, the prevention of forest fires and soil 
erosion; he describes the “wilderness areas” and 
tells all about opportunities for recreation in the 
publicly owned national forest lands. This book 
combines the factual exactness of a government 
pamphlet with the easy style of a novel. 


$3.00 


at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 











Plan next year’s garden now! 


A beautiful garden is not so much the result of 
the physical labor you put into it, but of the de- 
cisions and plans you make now—long before the 
first spadeful of earth is turned up in the spring. 
Whether you are a novice or a prize-winner, you'll 
find helpful suggestions on every phase of garden 
making in 


GARDENING 


by Montague Free 


“It is no exaggeration to report this as the best 
garden book ever published for American gardens.” 
—National Horticultural Magazine. 

“It bids fair to outstrip all challengers in its wealth 
of accurate, up-to-date information - no stone 
has been left unturned to provide all usable infor- 


mation on each subject discussed.”—Flower 
Grower. 


Profusely illustrated, $3.50 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. NEW YORK 














New York, N. Y. * 
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A gardener looks at America 


SPEAKING from VERMONT 


by Governor George D. Aiken 
A POLITICAL tonic valuable to Republicans, ex- 


Republicans, and New Dealers alike. Vermont's 
"Yankee hill farmer" and well-known nurseryman writes 
an important book whose long vision, shrewd common- 
sense and closeness to essentials will appeal particu- 
larly to gardeners. $2.00 


THE PLANT DOCTOR 


. A plant clinic for your library, a 
by Cynthia Westcott. complete what's wrong and what 


to do about it in insect and disease control. “Without equal 
as a garden guide for pest control, authoritative and eminently 
practical."—Dr. R. P. White, N. J. Agr. Exp. Station. $2.00 


FORTY YEARS OF GARDENING 
by Anna Gilman Hill. “Covers about every phase of 


garden making which the amateur 

and the seasoned gardener is likely to encounter; one feels he 

is in the company of a master gardener by the time he has read 

the first chapter.""—Horticulture. Beautifully illustrated and 

bound. $4.00 
At all bookstores, or postpaid from 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 


443 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for GARDEN LOVERS 


A ROSE ODYSSEY 


by Dr. J. H. Nicolas. A history of 
the modern rose, valuable both to 





the amateur and commercial rose 
grower. ‘A great achievement in 
horticultural writing.'’"—Detroit News. 
Illustrated with photographs. $2.50. 


GARDENING FOR 
THE SMALL PLACE 


by Leonard Barron. A genera! year- 
round guide for the home gardener. 
Tells ‘what to do'’ throughout the 
year in every part of the small garden, and clarifies the first 
steps of the os a home garden-making. Illustrated with 
13 line drawings. $1.0 


Creative FLOWERARRANGEM ENT 


by Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom. . scarcely a point 
rom miniature to exotic show arrangements that has not been 
touched on as well as illustrated with a well-chosen photo- 
graph.""—Gardener's Chronicle. 31 photographs. $2.00. 


Send for complete catalog for additional gifts 


------------- @RDER FORM --------------------------- 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN OUTDOOR BOOKS 

14 West 49th Street, New York City 

Please send me the following books: [JA ROSE ODYSSEY; 
CL] GARDENING FOR THE SMALL PLACE; [] CREATIVE 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. 

C1 Remittance herewith. [] Send C.O.D. 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


genau are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 


prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


American Elm Preferred 


To the Editor: 

READ in the August issue of the letter 
| of J. G. Kinan from Oklahoma extolling 
the virtues of the Chinese Elm. It oc- 
curred to me that my own experience 
and the experience of others here might 
be of value. 

I planted both American and Chinese 
Elms ten years ago and | would not 
again plant the Chinese Elm. I have a 
fast growing American Elm and the trees 
are just as large and far more shapely 
than the Chinese Elm. About six years 
ago when we had a late frost in late 
March, the Chinese Elms were in leaf and 


their bark froze on the north side. The 
scars left by the freezing of the bark 
were just about healed when last Decem- 
ber we had a_ sleet storm. From four 
Chinese Elms we hauled over a wagon 


load of branches. Not a twig was broken 
from the American Elm. The _ result is 
that my American Elms are good looking, 
healthy trees while the Chinese Elms are 
dilapidated and ill-shaped.—CARL KRUSE, 
(Okla. ) 


More About Cuttings 

To the Editor: 
| READ Rebecca Parker’s letter about 

Rose cuttings in the February issue of 
THE FLoweR GROWER with interest. I use 
frame instead of jars. I 
planted two hundred cuttings under glass 
and about three hundred without 
About 90% of them are growing—all kinds 
of Roses, and shrubbery, and Rhododen- 
Quite a number of Roses and shrub- 
hery that I started last fall a vear ago, 
bloomed last summer for the first time.— 
J. B. ZEIGLER, (0O.) 


glass 


a cold 


olass. 


drons. 


Lady Slippers Transplanted 
To the Editor: 


| SEEM to have succeeded in transplant- 
ing the common Lady Slipper. I used 


2 shovel full depth and dropped it into 
a hole in Oak and Pine shade. The first 
ones, I think, have been set three to four 


years.—H. D. HEMENWayY, ( Mass.) 


Concerning Wild Flowers 
To the Editor: 


\ HY is it that just as soon as the 

subject of Wild Flowers is mentioned 
everyone turns a cold shoulder’? Editors say 
they are overstocked with material, but I 
never see any surplus in the magazines. 
Soon these flowers will be gone, for the 
roadsides are ever being widened by machin- 
ery and prairie land has all been plowed up 
or seeded over. About the only real piece 
of prairie that I know of is an acre of 
railroad land not far from here and I be- 
lieve it has on it nearly every: flower which 
is strictly a prairie flower. I do not believe 
in uprooting the Wild Flowers. Perhaps 
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where they are in great abundance it would 
be all right but now one can buy plants 
or seeds from nurserymen carrying them 
as a specialty. I often gather seeds and 
start them for my garden.—(Mrs.) R. J. 
Duncoms, ( Minn.) 


The Daylily Calypso Favored 
To the Editor: 


WISH you could see the Hemerocallis 
Calypso in our garden this day. It is 
something wonderful and quite different 
from all the descriptions of Calypso which 
we have seen, yet I am obliged to think 





Frank A. Waugh, known to many as 


teacher, writer, landscape artist, horti- 


culturist, and photographer 


this one is right because my plants came 
directly from Burbank the originator. As 
it now stands in blossom in our garden 
(July 13) it is, in my opinion, the best 
Hemerocallis yet discovered—FRANK A, 
WaAvuGH, ( Mass.) 


Why Not Other Narcissi? 
To the Editor: 


N page 455 of the October issue, Mr. 

Kains states, “Plant some bulbs for 
indoor winter flowering—Jonquils, Paper- 
white Narcissus, Trumpet Narcissus.” 
Besides the Paper-whites and the Jonquil, 
why only the Trumpets? In grace, dain- 
tiness, charm, ves, beauty, there are many 
kinds in the other types, even little kinds, 
that in comparison make the Trumpets 
look mediocre. To go the limit, go back 
to the tiny Jonquil, Jonquilla simplex, 
poise the bulb on top of a small grape- 
juice or pop bottle, keeping the bottle filled 


with water up against the bulb, and bring 
the bulb to flower by regular routine. No 
toy pup is more sassy. Cassandra, Croesus, 
Sirdar, Golden Sceptre, little Firebrand are 
a few. The most glorious Narcissus I ever 
saw was a forced Campernelle Rugulosus 
Maximus. Well forced Narcissi are finer 
than those of outdoor growing, especially in 
color.—BENJAMIN C, AUTEN, (Mo.) 


There’s Sand and Sand 
To the Editor: 


I AM not trying to make trouble, but 
to stop it. In an article by Catherine 
Schick on page 178 of the April issue of 
THE FLowER GROWER, she describes how to 
make a pool. She says, “l yard gravel (1” 
size), 1 yard fine sand.” Fine sand is used 
by all masons in making lime mortar for 
bricks or plaster, but never under any cir- 
cumstances for concrete. My brother was 
in the conerete business for several years. 
My brother-in-law, a general contractor, did 
a lot of concrete work. Take two parts fine 
sand to one part cement. Mix and let set. 
I'll guarantee you can crumble it in your 
fingers. It should read 1 yard Torpedo 
sand, Stones of one size are also wrong. 
Concrete wants to be as much stone as pos- 
sible. The less voids you have ihe stronger 
the mixture—Wwa. MappeEen, (IIl.) 


Use for a Small Greenhouse 
To the Editor: 


HE articles in THE FLOWER GROWER on 

small greenhouses are good. I have a 
small greenhouse, 5 x 8, that I start up in 
March to plant my seeds. I raised over 
one thousand plants there last spring. I 
use a round oil stove (heater) with a pan 
of water on top, with tobacco leaves in the 
water, for night heat, and I get rid of the 
dirt and bother of so many plants in the 
house in the spring. I have the largest 
flower garden in this town and sell many 
plants, flowers, ete., in fact I sold over 
ninety dozen Tulip blossoms for Memorial 
Day.—(Mrs.) Ernest W. Coomps, (N. H.) 


Flower Grower 100 Per Cent 
To the Editor: 


AVE been a subscriber to your excel- 

lent magazine for three years. I have 
been taking some other publications also. 
Yours is the only one of the lot which is 
100% clean and fit to come into a respect- 
able family’s home. All the others have the 
covers illuminated with full page pictures 
of handsome young women (bathing beau- 
ties, ete.) smoking cigarettes. If those are 
the magazines they talk about getting for 
a dollar a year, they are not worth the 
price. There has been an occasional issue 
of THE Frower Grower which I consider 
was worth a whole year’s subscription.— 
E. J. Woop, (N.M.) 


“ ‘Glad Gossip’ Suits Me” 
To the Editor: 


HE article in the August FLOWER 
Grower, “Glad Gossip.” by Forman T. 
McLean, suits me best of any I have ever 
seen and I have read a good many in the 
thirteen years I have grown Glads.—A. J. 


CLARK, (N. Y.) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 


page of the magazine in which the item 


appears. 
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NOW— 


A Complete Up To Date Hand- 
book on Uses, Selection, Plant- 
ing, and Care in All Parts of 
the U. S. Covers 250 Varieties. 


HEDGES 
SCREENS AND 
WINDBREAKS 


By DONALD WYMAN, Ph.D. 


of the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard Univ. 


EAUTIFY 
erty with hedges 
protect the hedges you have; plant 

new and interesting varieties. This new 
book shows you how. Detailed, practical, 
authoritative information on hedges and 
windbreaks including a map one the 
relative hardiness of each kind in differ- 
ent parts of the U.S. Fully illustrated 
with 50 half-tones and many useful 
diagrams. (Whittlesey House Garden 
Series.) Price only $2.75 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 


and protect your prop- 
that will Jive; 






FOR THE HOME GARDENER 
A Day by Day 
Guide and Record 





Presents an opportunity to record your garden 
accomplishments and your errors, too. Be guided 
by your own written notes and the competent 
helpful suggestions of Professor Paul W. 
Dempsey of the Massachusetts State College. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
Specially Wrapped 


Start its use at any time. Good for any twelve 
month period. 


Illustrated Circular on Request 
$1 — Post Paid 


THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 
26 Blackstone St. Cambridge 
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Solution of a Mystery 
To the Editor: 


ERHAPS you would be interested in 

the solution of a minor mystery which 
has been puzzling our neighborhood for 
several years (I don’t know why we didn’t 
find its solution sooner). Every year dur- 
ing November, December and January, when 
we have high winds aecompanied by rain, 
when a storm at .ts peak, we hear a 


is 


peculiar vibrant sound of medium _ pitch, 
seemingly from the street in front of the 


house. When we’re outside it seems to come 
from overhead, and it is so intense we jump 
instinctively as it starts up. None of us 
could agree as to the location of the sound; 
one thought it came from the branches of 
the large Elm in front of our house; our 
next door neighbor thought it came from 
the tree in front of his house. At one time 
we thought there was an exposed place in 
the power wire. But we could not see any 
sparks and there was no crackling sound— 
just this peculiar vibrant buzz. 

Finally, my husband’s curiosity got the 
better of him and he determined to find 
from where the noise really came. He had 
thought for some time that it came from 
across the street, he went across and 
stood by a large clump of Pampas Grass. 
Just as one of the long blades touched the 
back of his neck the noise, like the sound 
of a giant katydid, started up and you can 
imagine he just about “jumped out of his 
skin.” When his nerves quieted down a 
little he realized that the sound was.made 
by the rubbing together of the toothed edges 
of the grass leaves when they were wet and 
the wind was high enough. 

Has this phenomenon ever been called to 
your attention before? It may be quite 
common but I have never heard anyone 
speak of it—nor have I ever lived near a 
large clump of Pampas Grass before. This 
one must be at least twenty years old.— 
ConsTANCE P. HawspEn, (Calif.) 


SO 


Old Roses Found 
To the Editor: 


I ENJOY THe FLOWER GRowER more than 
any other magazine I receive. I am 
especially interested in the Rose articles. I 
have a very small garden and only about 
five dozen Roses in all, about all I can take 
care of alone. I am very fond of red Roses 
and last fall I planted eight Hybrid Per- 


petuals, ali red. Was fortunate to obtain 
among them two very old Roses—Reine 


d’Espagne and King George IV, and eagerly 
await their blooming. Recently in looking 
through an old volume of Peterson’s Maga- 
zine of 1873, I came across a number of 
Rose articles. Was interested that the 
directions for planting and caring for the 


Roses were almost identical with rules of 
today. Speaking of fertilizers, the writer 


says, “We shall not seek it among the 
bones, nor up the chimmey, nor from the 


autumn leaves, nor crossing the seas from 
Guano (though these products are all good) 
but from the farm yard, precious as atter, 
—real cow manure.” He also speaks later 
of burning clay soil to use for Roses. 

In our Public Library here recently I 
found volumes of the “American Rose An- 
nual” from 1919 to 1927. I read them all 
and am delighted with them — must join 
the Rose Society and have the privilege of 
owning the latest of these, to me, real 
thrillers—(Mrs.) E. D. Spaneier, (Ohio) 








Give Y ourself a Christmas Present! 








Flowers & Still Life. 


By J. B. Charles. 
You owe yourself this charming book; alive 


with 16 superb color plates (suitable for 
framing) and 54 black and white illustrations 
by master painters. No better bargain for 
Christmas anywhere. Gorgeous printing and 
gift binding. Price $2.50. 








And Your Friend With a Garden 





Gardens & Gardening. Edited by C. GS. 
Holme. An Annual favorite. Over 200 illus- 
trations of gardens and flowers with practical 
articles and plans for small gardens. 1938 
issue now current. Complete set of 7 annuals, 
$14.00 (paper), $19.50 (cloth). Individually 
$3.50 paper. $4.50 cloth. A splendid buy! 


Further particulars upon request 














THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS INC. 
New York City 


381 Fourth Ave. 











CHRISTMAS 
and FANCIES 





ALFRED C. HOTTES 


The most complete and fascinating 
book ever published about Christmas. 
Packed with fact and story for young 


and old alike. 


308 pages—over 100 excellent scratch- 
board illustrations. 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 


from 


A. T. DE LA MARE CO., Ince. 
Dept. 32 448 West 37th St. New York 
The Christmas Gift Book Without Equal 
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